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Where Peace Thrives 


HEN our political policy in international affairs 
becomes co-operative in spirit, which need not 
involve us in entanglements or alliances; when 
our economic policy looks to the economic development of 
the world as a whole and the improvement of living stand- 
ards everywhere ; when our tariffs and our treaties are made 
to evidence this spirit (because we are under suspicion now); 
then we may hope for effective plans for farm relief, for 
reduction of our surplus of raw materials and manufactured 4 
~goods, for reliet of unemployment, and for—what is most 
important of all—a better spirit of all nations toward us and 
toward each other. That means peace, and peace thrives Ky 
in a world of contentment and mutual welfare. It can not : 
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live in a world or in a nation where there are great inequal- 
ities and injustices caused by man-made barriers. 
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Hal Owen D. Young at San Francisco. 
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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
(ts predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I, Adams. 

Editorial Assistants 

Emerson H. Lalone. 
Dorothy Cole. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
Adress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
; Tel. Kenmore 6570 
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THE RACE FACTOR IN EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Comparatively few skilled trades are 
open to Negroes, according to Negro 
Workers, a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Urban League (1133 Broadway, New York 
City). They are in a majority among 
unskilled laborers, particularly in certain 
hazardous, disagreeabie industries. On 
the other hand there are few Negroes in 
clerical! work or the highly skilled trades. 

Negroes, according to the Urban League, 
are “marginal workers” and, consequently, 
suffer more from unemployment than do 
white workers. A recent unemployment 
survey in Philadetphia showed that in 
one district 29.6 per cent of the Negroes 
were involuntarily unemployed in com- 
parison with only 6.8 per cent of the white 
workers. Unemployment among Negroes 
is accentuated by the seasonal character 
of the industries in which Negroes work in 
large numbers. Certain occupations, such 
as scavenger work and repairing streets, 
have long been considered suitable only 
for Negroes. But white workers are now 
replacing Negroes at these tasks, both in 
the North and in the South. This sub- 
stitution ‘‘has so affected the income of 
the race that church dues are falling off, 
insurance premiums go unpaid and some 
ciaim that mortgage foreclosures have 
mounted.’’ Negroes are also “losing place 
in domestic service.” 

The situation in regard to Negro wages 
is summarized as follows: 

“1. For unskilled work in the North 
there is little difference between wages 
paid to Negroes and wages paid to non- 
union whites. 

“2. In most sections of the South, for 
unskilled work, the wages for Negroes are 
less than the wages paid to whites. 

“3. For skilled work in the North the 
scale of wages for whites and Negroes is 
practically the same, but Negroes do not 
get free access to work. 

“A. For skilled work in the South Ne- 
groes have greater access (to work), but 
in most sections there is a dual wage scale. 

“5. On piece rates in the North there is 
the same ‘scale, but Negroes are seldom 
allowed the piece work bringing highest 
pay. 

“6. On piece work in the South there 
are occasional differences in scales as well 
as limitations to the work that bring the 
lowest returns.” z 

Although 90,000 Negroes are members 
of trade unions, 22 national unions do not 
admit Negroes asmembers. About 15,000 
Negroes belong to independent Negro 
unions formed as a protest against their 
exclusion. 

Improvement in the economic condition 
of the Negroes is essential, the Urban 
League finds, ‘‘as a specific against dis- 
ease, crime, poverty, ignorance and revo- 
lution.” 

The one remaining complaint that is 
universally made regarding Negro labor is 
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its unreliability. Negroes are urged by — 
the League to remove that stigma by 
“continuous, regular and efficient per- 
formance” of tasks that are undertaken, 
and to join a trade union. Businesses 
owned by Negroes are increasing in num- 
ber. Most of these are grocery stores, 
barber shops, restaurants and _tailcring 
establishments. 

Until recently white sympathizers have 
not been much interested in the economi¢ 
conditions of Negroes. When better eco- 
nomic conditions are obtained for Negroes 
the League believes that ‘“‘many of the 
problems that disturb interracial groups 
will right themselves.’’ Race friction 
w?!l disappear afte: the two groups have 
learned to work together. 

In studying the experience of factories 
with Negro labor the League discovered 
“no outstanding instance of racial dis- 
order resulting fiom the use of Negro and 
white labor in the same plants.’’ In 
judging the efficiency of Negro workers, 
relative weges’ paid, opportunities for 
promotion and various other similar fac- 
tors should be taken into consideration. 
The fear of white workers that Negroes 
will either force them to accept lower 
wages or push them out of jobs is frequent- 
ly the basic reason why white workers 
object to working with Negroes.—Federal 
Council Information Service. 

* * 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST 
INSTITUTE 


The Southern Universalist Institute 
held its twelfth annual session in the Shinn 
Memorial Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
from June 21 to June 29. 

This Institute, a school of methods for 
church workers, has for its purpose the 
training of young people for service in 
church, social and religious work. It was 
organized by Rev. George A. Gay, a 
former pastor of the Shinn Memorial — 
Church, as a special school for the train- — 
ing of religious liberals in the South, and 
as such it is patronized not only by Uni- 
versalists, but also by Unitarians, Congre- — 
gationalists and others. 

After meeting for five years at Camp — 
Hill, Alabama, and Atlanta, Georgia, it — 
returned to Chattanooga, its original and ~ 
now permanent home, for its twelfth an- 
nual session. 

This Institute is fostered by three dif- 
ferent associations of the Universalist — 
denomination. Rev. Ladie Rowlett, wife — 
of Dr. John W. Rowlett, pastor of the 
Shinn Memorial: Church, vice-president 
and acting president of the Institute, was — 
dean of the Institute work. The pastor 
and the congregation were hosts. 

The faculty and special instructors were 
Miss Mary Slaughter, representing the 
General Sunday School Association; Miss — 
Eleanor Bonner, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting the National Young People’s — 
Christian Union; Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 

(Continued on page 893) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


| 1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
on, Jesus Christ. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO SPEECH OF OWEN D. 
| YOUNG 
HE address of Owen D. Young at the Conven- 
tion of the National Electric Light Association 
in San Francisco will repay careful study. 
some men discuss morals without any conception of 
conomics, and some discuss economics without any 
jonception of morals. But Mr. Young takes both 
hhings into consideration. What he does not do is 
io make a partisan political speech at a non-partisan 
fathering. His address is a model for all whose first 
usiness is with principle rather than with party. 
| Mr. Young in his address is dealing with the prob- 
em of the American surplus. That surplus, usually 
hought of as represented by farm products, is shown 
0 consist of manufactured goods, raw materials like 
inerals, human services, technical, managerial, 
yanking, insurance, etc., and money for investment. 
5ut whether our surplus is one of wheat, copper, 
utomobiles, or idle men, in the last analysis it is 
ine surplus. It has to be dealt with as one problem. 
_ Mr. Young’s knowledge of facts, power of analysis 
ind rugged sense are seen in this paragraph: 


“No intelligence of human beings is large enough to 

| adjust our agricultural production to consumption in 
our domestic markets. Well, what shall we do with 
our surplus of wheat or cotton, or what you please? 
We must get rid of it. There are only two ways. 
Either we must burn it at home or sell it abroad. If 
America starts to burn surplus wheat when people are 
hungry elsewhere in the world, that fire will start a 
conflagration which we can not stop. If America burns 
surplus cotton, when men are underclothed elsewhere 

in the world, that fire will start a conflagration which we 
can not stop. There is no way out except to market 
this surplus where men are hungry and where men are 
underclothed.’’ 


When we come to deal with the problem of unused 

en, Mr. Young shows clearly that we must either 

ship abroad what the men produce or leave our men 

dle. ‘The idleness of men who wish to work,’ he 

says, “is the most dangerous surplus which can exist 

n any country.”’ Speaking of this enforced idleness 
e added: 


“Tts paralyzing blight reaches not into our eco- 
nomics alone but goes much farther. We must learn 
how te deal with this kind of surplus. It is ridiculous 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


to speak of unemployment as a necessary condition of 
human society. It is nothing more than a maladjust- 
ment of its machinery. It is a blot on our intelligence. 
It is a drain on our sympathy. It is a promoter of 
charity which affects disadvantageously both those 
who give and those who receive. Some day we shall 
learn to do better, but we must learn it soon.’’ 


Owen D. Young can not consider economic laws 
or any other impersonal subject without considering 
the human factors involved. In that he shows not 
merely the quality of his heart but of his head. The 
two things can not be separated if we are to be ef- 
ficient. 

When he took up the question of markets for our 
goods he at once addressed himself to factors which 
are of prime interest to every moral and religious 
group. How can we get buyers for our goods? he 
asked. His reply was: 


“The method is well known. Those who need 
our goods are the potential buyers. One cultivates his 
potential buyers. He does not rebuff them. He seeks 
their friendship and their good-will. If they need 
credit, he extends it. If they have goods which he 
ean take in exchange without curtailing the business 
of his own country, he makes it a point to take them. 

“Ts that the attitude of America to-day toward 
her potential customers? Are we creating good-will or 
bad-will in the countries where they live? Are we in- 
teresting ourselves in their welfare? Are we concerned 
about their living standards? Are we extending them 
credits through our financial machinery? Are we co- 
operating with them politically in order that they may 
improve their condition? Are we making friends, and 
so creating an attitude of mind, aspirit of relationship, 
which wiii convert potential customers into actual ones? 
I venture the prediction that we must do so if we are to 
conserve our own economic structure, not as a matter of 
charity but of self-interest.’’ 


Obviously it is impossible in one address for a 
man to say everything. Here we have the assertion 
that it pays to be frank, co-operative, friendly. We 
have a warning that suffering follows in the wake of 
any other course. It is a message by a patriotic 
American to all of his countrymen without regard to 
party affiliation. But the man who uttered these 
words could not do otherwise. He knows other 
races, nations, peoples. He has confidence in them. 
He understands that our interests are all tied up to- 
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gether, and, best of all, apart from selfish motive, he 
wants us to do the right, square and friendly things 
simply and solely because they are right, square and 
friendly things. 


* * 


CONSCIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP 


ITIZENSHIP in the United States is no longer 
G officially identified with agreement, tacit or 
explicit, to bear arms in any or all future wars. 
For on June 30 the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, sitting in New York, reversed the District 
Courts of Connecticut and New York by declaring that 
Prof. Douglas Clyde MacIntosh of Yale and Marie 
Averill Bland of New York are entitled to citizenship. 
Commenting on Professor MacIntosh’s applica- 
tion for citizenship, in which he refused to promise to 
bear arms in any future war which he believed tobe 
unjust, the Court said: 


“Tt appears that the appellant stated that he was 
ready to give to the United States in return for citizen- 
ship all the allegiance he had ever given or could give to 
any country, but that he could not put allegiance for 
the government of any country before allegiance to the 
will of God. ... There is a distinction between a 
morally justified and an unjustifiable war as recognized 
in international law. Recognition was given to such 
distinction in the recent Kellogg pact.’’ 


In Miss Bland’s case the Court said: 


“This appellant said that she wouid promise to de- 
fend the Constitution as far as her conscience as a Chris- 
tian would allow. The Government by its Constitution 
and its Acts of Congress never exacted more from any ap- 
plicant.”’ 


This decision is of course important in that it in- 
cludes a clear recognition by a Federal Court that 
there is such a thing as ‘“‘an unjustifiable war.” It is 
important by reason of the fact that it recognizes and 
is influenced by the Kellogg Pact. It is more im- 
portant as an act of justice in favor of two people obvi- 
ously well fitted to be citizens of this country. 

Of greater import and more far-reaching effect 
than all of these things, however, is the fact that this 
decision will check and perhaps put an end to the 
growth of a particularly insidious and dangerous as- 
sumption, to wit, that the claims of the state upon the 
individual are supreme. In support of both Professor 
MacIntosh and Miss Bland, the decision recognizes 
that the control of the state over the individual is in 
fact secondary to the will of God as revealed by intel- 
ligent and well-informed conscience. 

This is both a rebuke and an admonition for 
those who preside over certain naturalization courts, 
in particular courts like the one from which this re- 
ported dialogue came: 

Judge: “You can not subscribe under any and 
every condition to the doctrine, ‘My country, right 
or wrong, my country?’”’ 

Applicant: “No.” 

Judge: “Then you can not be admitted.” 

This is but one episode of many similar recent 
cases in which applicants for citizenship have been re- 
jected because they would not swear to give military 
service in any future war in which this country might 
be involved. It has seemed to some of us during 


the last few months that Americans were in a fai 
way, and far on the way, toward deification of the 
state. This has happened before and afflicted prom- * 
ising democracies with cancerous autocracy which 
was fatal. Now, however, we thank God and take ‘ 
courage. A Federal Court of Appeals says explicitly + 
that ‘‘the Government by its Constitution, and its 
Acts of Congress, never exacted more from any ap- 
plicant”’ than that that applicant promise to defend 
the Constitution as far as his or her conscience as a - 
Christian would allow. 4 
Those who fear that this decision may involve 

the danger of letting in many whose consciences are 
highly developed in regard to the evils of war, but 
quite inactive in the realm of practical citizenship 
and orderly government, may take comfort. The 
Court laid down no hard and fast rule. Indeed, the: 
decision clearly recognized the necessity of judging 
each case, in part at least, on its individual merits, by 
citing the case of Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, and) 
pointing out that while she also was denied citizen- 
ship because she would not: swear to bear arms im} 
event of war, her case differed from those under 
consideration. Mme. Schwimmer ‘“‘said she was 
uncompromising pacifist and was found to have nc 
sense of nationalism.” The Court therefore held hen | 
to have been properly rejected. j 
This pronouncement will doubtless displease ex-);) 
treme pacifists and extreme nationalists. We bes | 
lieve it to be a most valuable contribution to the wel) 
fare of both religion and democracy. The whole}; 
country is greatly indebted to presiding Justice Mans} 
ton and his associates of the Circuit Court of Appeals: 
* * 


MERELY CONSIDERED A MUZZLING? jj, 


HE Board of Trustees of the Universalist churel | 
in Little Falls, N. Y., it is alleged, seriously | 
considered censoring the address of the Rey | 

Alfred S. Cole of Utica given in their church recently/| 
at the Mohawk Valley Conference, as a condition ¢ | 
his being allowed to speak. They took this position, 
when the Utica papers came out with a report of a 
address by Mr. Cole in which he was represented alt i 
doubting God and immortality and various othe | | 
things. ye 
Whether the members of the board “blew up, 2 tk 
as most of us do some time or other, and then repentec i 
or their messengers to Cole were intercepted ani ’ 
never got through, or “they thought of preventiny’ iN 
Mr. Cole from speaking but nothing was really dor; 
to stop him,” as a friend writes us, it may be di. 
ficult to determine. But we are sure that about th | 
most foolish action any board can take, church © 
otherwise, is one that can be interpreted as “suppres 
sion of free speech,” or “bringing pressure to beal 
on ministers to soften or alter their views. It jus 
won’t work in churches these days. Especially ’ 
would raise all kinds of merry hades in Universali 
churches. 
This Little Falls group is made up of unusual /§% 
intelligent men and they showed their intelligence keg 
not following up too closely any action in a wrong at ‘ 
rection taken or proposed. 

It seems to be undisputed that Cole spoke ‘fh 
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Little Falls, spoke without being “seen,” or limited in 

ny way, made a fine address and aroused much en- 
thusiasm. Thus all is well that ends well. We all 
re friends. We can hang the old musket back over 
he fireplace, for the proposed meeting of the Minute 
en is adjourned. 


ie Sk 


MISS ADAMS BECOMES ASSISTANT EDITOR 


| ISS FLORENCE I. ADAMS, who for sixteen 
years has been on the Universalist Leader and 
Christian Leader as an editorial assistant, on 
July 1 became assistant editor. 

' Miss Adams had what few members of the 
ditorial staffs of our religious weeklies ever have 
la chance to acquire—practical experience with the 
printing business. She came to this paper, as assist- 
nt to Dr. Bisbee, from Zion’s Herald, where she had 
been on the editorial staff for several years. She has 
prepared the copy, read the proofs and directed the 
make-up. The editor is glad to testify that she is not 
only invaluable in these ways, but that she has good 
editorial judgment and writes with ability, 

What makes her still more valuable is that she is 

person of independent judgment. She does not 
Iways see eye to eye with the editor. But no one 
ould be more loyal, no one could more faithfully 
xecute policies while not wholly in sympathy with 
hem. 
Born a Universalist, a direct descendant of one of 
he old New England Universalist preachers, she is a 
trong denominationalist. She loves the Universalist 
hurch with a deep family love. 

She has been assistant editor in reality for a long 
ime. There is to be no great change in her duties. 
ut we are glad she has the honor and recognition 
involved in this new title. 

* * 


AN OLD BARN AND A NEW WORK 


RS. MARIETTA B. WILKINS, chairman of 
the Clara Barton .Birthplace Hndowment 
Fund Committee of the W. N. M. A., and 
er associates have thrown themselves heart and soul 
into a work which, while not technically endowment 
epresents endowment of the finest kind. They have 
made the large barn on the farm usable for the sum- 
er outings work, and are busy raising money to do 
it over in an adequate way for all the social service 
ork of the organization. Wisely the committee 
chose a good architect and propose to pay him his 
usual ten per cent fee when they get the money, for 
his plans unite the greatest utility with some degree 
of beauty. 
It is astonishing what can be done with these 
old buildings when trained men get at the task of util- 
izing them. 
: The ladies are going only as fast as they can see 
the way clear. Between now and Flag Day next year 
they intend to raise money for the balcony floor of 
the barn project and the extra toilets needed. We 
hope that many people will feel moved to help. A 
Lynn gentleman, a man of great driving force, who 
out of Jong experience in church work knows how 
jthese projects hang fire, gave the last $1,800 for the 
things done thus far, on condition that the work should 
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be started the next day. This incident occurred at 
9 p. m., but work began the next day as he stipulated. 
This well known corporation lawyer has something of 


Farragut about him: “Damn the torpedoes. Full 
speed ahead.” 
At least full speed ahead it has been. The barn 


is in use for the mothers and children who are given 
an outing every summer by the Massachusetts Y. P. 
C. U. and the Clara Barton Guilds. And now that 
Mrs. Wilkins and her colleagues have passed the tor- 
pedoes safely, it ought to be clear sailing to a com- 
pletion of the barn and the raising of the endowment. 
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MORAL OVERSTRAIN 


HE strain and stress of modern life are experienced 
by most men and women, and are noted by all 
observers and students of our civilization. 

The pace is quick, the tasks are numerous, the burdens 
heavy, and the conditions largely beyond control. 
Most men and women, in ordinary times, and at their 
daily tasks and fulfilling their social engagements, find 
the strain all that they can bear, and fear that if they 
can not get alittle rest and some relief from the strain 
something in them will snap. 

Now if men and women are thus ordinarily at the 
limit of their strength, they are in no condition to bear 
up when the strain is increased. It is the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back, and it is the new pound 
of moral pressure that makes for breakdown in the 
lives of many men and women. During the war 
the ordinary strain became sheer overstrain, and the 
results were tragic enough. The bodies of some men 
and women broke under the new strain. The nervous 
system of others suffered collapse. The brains of 
men became fatigued, and they simply could not think, 
or make decisions, and some lost their minds. The 
hospitals of the country became crowded with these 
patients, and the new psychiatry made great advances 
and ‘mental cures’ flourished. The moral results of 
this overstrain were deplorable, and the tragedies 
heart-rending. Men and women took to liquor and 
drugs. And persons in high places, as well as ordinary 
folk, let their passions run loose and forgot their mar- 
riage vows, and flung away their ideals of chastity. 
And men and women who loved truth and spoke it in 
love and with courage trampled upon it. 

These effects of moral overstrain were due to the 
over-stress of war conditions. All the countries at 
war, and the neutral nations also, suffered griev- 
ously from this moral overstrain, and have not yet 
recovered. 

The same overstrain is seen in the more intellec- 
tual and spiritual matters of life. The overstrain on 
the mind makes for mental fatigue and leaves it limp, 
flabby for the finer things of culture, and it soon loses 
all interest in truth and beauty, which appear value- 
less in comparison with economic interests, or political - 
power, or professional success. And the daily grind 
of toil, the ambition to get on, the desire to possess 
the world, the strain and stress of becoming or being 
successful, is so great that there is a spiritual break- 
down. The soul collapses, the spirit suffers spiritual 
prostration, the man goes to pieces. Many a suc- 
cessful man is a spiritual bankrupt. 
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a ALONG the village street shaded by tall old 
: sugar maples, early on Sunday morning, 
passes, with limping but easy gait, the tall 
i=) figure of aman of forty on his way to church. 

It is the minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, lately come to town and therefore the object 
of more than ordinary scrutiny by the people in the 
houses bordering the street. 

Although it is not yet eight o’clock, he is on his 
way to his study in the church to prepare for the 
Sunday service. 

Down the hard paved street rush the farm trucks 
full speed, with their cans of milk for the great me- 
tropolis one hundred and eighty miles away. Up the 
street the pleasure cars begin to pass, headed for a 
day’s outing over in the Mohawk Valley or out on the 
Great Western turnpike through Sharon and Rich- 
field. 

The minister moves steadily on over the patches 
of sunlight that find their way through the dense 
foliage, past front yards beautifully turfed and 
backed by flower gardens, to his turn where Chapel 
Street meets Grand. 

Though he is as yet a comparative stranger to 
the village, those who have observed with any care 
can tell that he does not go to his work with reluctant 
feet. He feels no envy for these happy folk following 
their carefree way, nor is it likely that he feels any 
bitterness or resentment because they do not come to 
church. 

No, this man seems to be simply filled and pos- 
sessed with one dominating thought—belief in the 
Christian ministry and gratitude that he can take his 
part in it. 

Ministers old and embittered, ministers middle- 
aged and anxious, ministers young and cynical, might 
well express some surprise if they came to know him 
intimately. Those of us who still have enthusiasm 
for religion, the church and the ministry, whatever 
our sect, would find in him a brother and a friend. 

A little later, as the church bells are ringing, we 
follow the minister to church. In the service there 
is the same note of thanksgiving, the same sense of 
the joy of the Lord, the same zest in the work, the 
same quiet assumption that his job is worth while. 

The sermon is one in a series on the Apostles’ 
Creed. The announcement of such a subject often 
makes the experienced man or woman find an excuse 
to go somewhere else. 

But this man seems to have insight. 
look beneath the surface. He sees the thing in its his- 
torical relations. And where another with less ex- 
perience of life might argue pro and con about whether 
one detail or another occurred or how it occurred, he 
goes to the great central teaching of the creed, that 
there is a God back of this universe, that in His nature 
He is like Jesus Christ, and that there is an under- 
standing love to lean and draw on. And this creed 
which links us to the believers of all ages, “which 
might as well be sung as said,” is merely one way of 
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personal dedication to the service of such a God. i 
That was the substance of his message. 

It is well known to students of religion that the, 
most essential thing in the make up of a minister is | 
not voice or presence or schooling, or even reputation, 
but what the man really is. If down underneath a | 
man is cold or hard a congregation will feel it. If he 
is warm and sympathetic, they will feel that too. | 
And if he has fundamental faith, not in creed or ritual } 
or sect or any lesser thing, but in the great powe J 
back of all phenomena, they will make that discovery} 
with joy. They like to come to church when they} 
have such a minister. They can’t tell why they like’ 
him. They may not like some things about him. But ? 
they like to come when God sends themarealman.  } 

The man I am talking about is not unknown to 
readers of this paper, for he occasionally writes for’ 
us, as he does for various other denominational pa- | | 
pers. His name is John L. Cole, and for several years) 
he has been stationed at Saranac Lake, New York. } 
Only a month or two ago did he come to the old home , 
town.* Just a fortnight ago I saw him for the firs ] ; 
time. But already I am much interested in him. | 

A man of attractive personality, a good preacher, j 
with a record of twenty years in the ministry, the} 
people of the town regardless of sect also are interested 
in him. There was, however, a lively curiosity te} 
see him and meet him for another reason. He occu-} 
pies a unique place in the Methodist Episcopal Churcki ¥' 
as “the wheel chair philosopher.”” He is a man whci| 
has made good in the ministry against great obstacles. | i 
When he was nearly through the seminary and about: } 
ready to begin his life work, he met with an accident | 
that broke his back. His folks were in despair. His} ' 
friends regarded the case as hopeless. There was 
apparently nothing for him but invalidism and de*| 
pendence or death. And he was flat on his back} 
racked with pain. These are the materials he had te # 
work with and out of them he constructed an honor» 
able, useful and happy life. That is why the Coble} 
skill folks were keen to see him, that is why a Bishoy 
at the banquet to forty Bishops of the Methodis’ 
Church in Boston recently said to me, “He is one oF 
our choicest spirits and best assets.” j 

The Madame has been reading aloud to mea book! | 
by Mr. Cole, brought out by the Methodist Books! 
Concern in 1918, called ““Wheel Chair Philosophy.” ¥ 
It is the story of his fight for life and livelihood 
William Valentine Kelley, the essayist, wrote an in“ : 
troduction to the book in which he quoted Shakes~ # 
peare’s scoff, ‘“There was never yet philosopher tha’, 
could endure the toothache patiently.” Then he# 
says: ‘Here is philosophy at which none may scoff 
since it has endured prolonged torture compared ti 
which the toothache is a brief titillation . . . . philos: 
ophy not framed at leisure ‘in the still air of delight» 
ful studies,’ but hammered into shape at white heai( 
between the furnace and the anvil.” He callsthelittl 
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book “a tray full of bright double eagles, gold tried 

m the fire and purified of dross, coined in the mint of 

Mharp experience and stamped with the superscription 

Qn God we trust,’ and worth more for the actual 

Dusiness of practical life than all the theodicies ever 

{ jaborated in the peaceful seclusion of a theologian’s 
mfortable study.” 

' In the summer of 1910, Mr. Cole was spending 
dis vacation helping his father, a carpenter, working 
§) a million dollar construction job for the state of 
ew York. The work was in the open country among 
Mie foot-hills of the Adirondacks. He describes his 
iy in handling plank and shovel and pointed stake 

‘ter nothing more rough for years in his hand than a 
“pine or tennis racket. Even more he reveals his 


#appiness in being with his father again—six years 
ay at school and home only on vacations. How- 
Jer unwilling he was, it was inevitable that he should 
seow apart from this father in that time. “Now,” 
e says, “I was in his world, working at his side, 
jrarning to look at things from the viewpoint of the 
re who toils with his hand instead of his brain. 
if course I could not be equal to him in this sphere; 
ere he was the expert, the master carpenter, and I 
ut a bungling assistant. But still we were together. 
Ride by side we worked, enjoying a comradeship that 
ie had never known before.” 

But disaster overtook him. A rope snapped, 
jhe ponderous boom of a derrick crashed with its 
jad, and Cole, carrying a plank, was caught and 
fround down beneath the horrible weight. He was 
Honscious, feeling, he said, as he imagined a tiny grain 
§ corn would feel, if it had nerves, caught between 
§1e upper and nether mill-stone. 

§ This article can not be a review of “Wheel Chair 
fhilosophy,” where this life story is told in a clear, 
fodest, interesting way. Operation, complications, 
jronths of invalidism followed. He had only one 
fhance in a thousand, the surgeon said, but he took 
nat chance and won out. 
| Of special interest to me are the pages devoted 
)) his pastor, with the same initials, J. L. C., who was 
por much of an ecclesiastic but a “brother,” a ‘“‘neigh- 
for, a “friend.” - This other J. L. C. traveled fifty 
tiles a day for months to call on his young parishioner 
. the hospital, always bringing vitality, cheer and 
jburage with him. He, too, was once a minister in 
re old home town, and I know him well. He left 
ne ministry in war time for Red Cross work. He was 
if the Roosevelt type, with a passion for real things 
d a big family to educate. Perhaps he would have 
een a bishop if he had stayed in the ministry. Who 
fan say what is best? But John Cole pays a great 
Fibute to this other John when he tells what such 
fiendship meant to him in his hours of pain: 

“This good brother and kindly shepherd of my 
dul and body did not always read the scripture or 
iiier prayer to Christ, but he acted the Christ, and 

ed my thoughts Christward more than some 
tho have prayed long and volubly for me... . I 
espect those pastors who can come and affectingly 
ead the story of the Good Samaritan at my bedside. 

love the one who can come and act the Good Samari- 
an when my body is bruised and aching.” 

The best chapter in Mr. Cole’s book is the one 


in which he tells of going from wheel chair to pulpit, 
his sensations as he looked over the plain little country 
church and the pulpit he hoped to call his own, his 
first sermon, cane in one hand and clinging to the pul- 
pit with the other, the kindness of the plain country 
folk, their determination to keep him, and of the year 
that followed when he did not miss a Sunday and 
steadily gained in strength. All that was twenty 
years ago. Now he is a seasoned, tested, successful 
minister. © 

But he never has lost what I fear some of us 
never get—enthusiasm for our task and thankfulness 
that we can perform it. It is a wholesome thing for 
us to read of an accident like that which happened to 
this minister, and picture it as happening to ourselves. 
Or to imagine anything that would make it impossible 
for us ever to work again. Or to think how we would 
feel if we had to be a drag on others instead of bearing 
our own load and being able to extend a helping hand. 
Then a surge of feeling for the daily task is apt to 
sweep over us. 

This man is not unfamiliar with the beliefs of 
Universalists, for he married a beautiful Vermont 
girl who had a Universalist uncle, greatly beloved. 
This uncle in his life-time had been a subscriber to a 
Universalist paper, the Hvangelical Magazine and Gospel 
Advocate, published at Utica, N. Y., and some of the 
copies, stitched together, yellowed by age, but in 
perfect condition, had come down to Mrs. Cole. 
These Mr. Cole brought me to look over. They 
were dated 1833 and bore the names of Dolphus 
Skinner as editor and A. B. Grosh as associate editor 
and publisher. The first thing my eye fell on was a 
sermon by Mr. Grosh on “‘Zion’s Prosperity,” preached . 
at Norwich, N. Y., on Nov. 4, 1832, “being the day 
recommended by many Universalists as a day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving.” 

In the sermon is an interesting account of the 
rapid growth of Universalists until they had become 
the fourth or fifth in numbers in the country, and also 
a vivid picture of the meeting of John Murray, the 
first preacher of Universalism in this country, with 
Thomas Potter, in 1770. The name A. Putnam, 
Grafton, Vermont, written in ink on the margin of 
one of the pages was a silent memorial to a forgotten 
Universalist layman whose name in this strange way 
comes now almost a century later, on to the page of 
the denominational journal. 

Many such a faithful layman, long since dead, 
lives on in the kindlier outlook, the nobler loyalty, 
the better Christianity, that he has transmitted to 
his descendants. 

* * * 
There is a wisdom in the love of earth; 
There is a friendship in the valley’s hand. 
Say what you will of books and their fine worth, 
They have no value till we understand. 
The tree’s huge labor breaking through the soil, 
The silence of this hill against the sky, 
The plow that furrows and the seedling’s toil, 
The awful quiet in which oak trees die. 
They have no value till we sense the surge 
Of rivers put beneath a forest bed, 
Of sun and wind and rain whose lives must urge 
The flower’s breath, the apple’s green to red! 

Bert Cooksley. 
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These Universalists--Just Honest to Goodness Folks — 
Agnes Hand Howarth 


Here is an article which interests us exceedingly— 
not because it praises the Leader but because it is so 
real. : 

Written in the form of a letter to the editor, partly 
because of its length and partly because we like it, we 
give it this more formal setting. Whatever we may 
think of the opinions of the writer, we shall find here an 
illustration of the proposition that the way to write is to 
have something to say and then say it directly and 


naturally. 
The Editor. 


g}] AM glad you are having a fireplace at the hill 
farm. I have missed it every time you go 
there. It is very pleasant to have a friend 
2 who tells us the every-day happenings of his 
fife in such a very interesting manner. General 
Grant once said: “I know two tunes. One is Yankee 
Doodle and the other one ain’t.””, Now I know two 
birds—one is a sparrow and the other one “‘ain’t.” 
Whenever I see an interesting looking “‘ain’t’”’ hopping 
and chirping about, I always think of the Editor and 
the Madame. 

Of course, reading after you ever since those 
articles on Washington appeared in the Leader before 
you were editor, we know all the most important 
things about you—how your head and your heart 
work, how you like to go hiking and visit folks who 
let you alone, and now, in addition to this, we learn 
through reactions that you are tall and thin and 
dark. 

I do appreciate the reactions. All of my folks 
have so many other interests that they do not take 
time for the Leader, excepting occasionally when I 
hunt up something in it that I happen to know they 
are particularly interested in. Generally speaking 
the only time they mention the Leader is when some- 
thing happens to the dinner, or the laundry, and then: 
“Dinner burned!”’ Or, “‘No clean shirts! The Leader 
must have come!’ 

The reactions are just as if I were talking over 
the splendid things in recent issues with congenial 
friends. Some one is sure to represent my own ideas 
fairly well, and others will disagree with me in a more 
or less agreeable manner. These latter always 
are the more interesting, because they stimulate 
thought. 

By the way, you who are arguing on “‘truth and 
fact,’”’ why don’t you get out the old school books, or 
visit the nearest library and read again “The Ethics 
of Belief,’ by William Kingdon Clifford (1845-1879), 
in which he argues for the rejection of all beliefs 
unsupported by sufficient evidence—and you won’t 
have much to add. Then read William James (1842- 
1910) on “The Will to Believe.”” He covers the jus- 
tification of faith, and defends our right to believe 
in spite of the fact that our merely logical intellect 
may not have been convinced. 

And speaking of weddings. There was a girl 
who dragged her “boy friend,” the minister, the 
young mother with the little baby and the old grand- 
mother, all to the back of the woods pasture, to the 
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top of a young tree, where they all jumped, one at a 
time, like a family of monkeys, to the top of an other- 
wise inaccessible rock for the wedding ceremony. 
would have made a first-rate front-page story if any 
member of the party had been of sufficient importance 
to attract a newspaper man. But no one knew any- 
thing about it but the wedding party, and they all 
knew and respected the fact that a few weeks before 
the young couple had had an interesting experience | 


AE pea ee cn tC 


getting to the top of that rock to gather dogwood 
blossoms. It meant a little more to them to have the 
religious ceremony that made them one performed on ‘| 


\ 
| 
i 


-the top of the rock, with columbine blossoms and little 


green wriggling snakes under their feet, and blue s y ‘| 
above, and branches of trees and singing birds allf 
about them. The very place where they had me 
love for each other! After all, the test of a marriagi ‘j 
is the faithfulness of the man, and woman, and not the | 

time, the place, or even the words used in the cere | 
mony itself. 4 

We who have odd notions about weddings, anc i 
chatting with our neighbors in church, putting o 
choir up in front by the preacher, drinking our coff 
and eating our melon at the other end of our meal ti 
have some rights—especially in a liberal church. : 

Speaking of liberal churches reminds me. I wen#] 
to see Babe Ruth play ball one day and he never m 
a single home run, which seemed very selfish of Bab 
and was disappointing to me, considering that I nevey 
expected to see a League game again. 

All my life I had wanted to visit a Universalis? 
church—the church of one line of my ancestors. Las# 
winter that long-wished-for event took place, and— 
pardon me—they weren’t making any home runs tha ip 
day. i 


When I was a tot sitting on my grandmother” is 
knee, I went to a funeral one time in a church with =f? 
high pulpit, much different from the little Methodist ¥ i 
Disciples or Baptist churches I attended more or les — 
irregularly at home. My mother says this mus f* 
have been the old Universalist church that was tor? i 
down near Oxford, Ohio, a year or so ago. i | 

As I grew up I was fond of the children’s storie [* 
in grandmother’s church paper—the Gospel Bannew F* 
Some twelve or fifteen years ago I began reading th | tt 
Universalist Leader, and it has done so much for m J} | 
that I think of it as most Christian people do of thei’ 
Bibles. ft 

Once I went to a Universalist church, but goof 
there too late for the sermon, and once I heard 
very splendid Universalist sermon broadeast from 
Orchestra Hall, Sunday Evening Club. When th 
time came and I was actually sitting in a Universalis §™ 
church it looked just as I thought it ought to look- F* 
simple and dignified. But there was no adult Sunda. fj ! 
school class, and I love a Sunday school class. .¥% 
wandered about reading the names of wealthy patrom|/#" 
who had donated windows and font, and the name F'4 
of the boys the church had sent to the World Wai #™ 
and of ministers who had served the church. I met 
woman, a pretty young thing, who told me the dx} 2 
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ails of her difficulty in securing a divorce and her 
Jesire to marry again at once. 

Then the children in the adjoining rooms and 
pasement went away and.people began coming into 
ihe church. I felt better, I felt eager. 1 had read 
of the minister so many times in the Leader. I had 
7 It would be splendid to 
sear him and see him. I’m -not much of a musician 
nd have no sense of dignity, so I wasn’t offended at 
ihe choir being in the wrong end of the church, but 
jomething was wrong with the singing. After a 
vhile I found the trouble. I was used to Methodist 
eyorites. The prayer was better, but something 
yas disappointing about the sermon. Of course, if I 
sad been out in the backwoods some place I would 
have felt myself fortunate to hear so good a sermon, 
ut here, in a Universalist church of importance, I 
xpected something better than a cross between an 
ight-year-graduate’s essay and a nice old lady’s club 
aper. Where were the soul-stirring words I had a 
ight to expect in the beloved Universalist Church? 

But presently I began to understand. The 
gular minister was ill. The substitute—like my- 
elf a stranger—was filling in. I began to appre- 
iate his position; it’s hard to fill a big man’s shoes, it’s 

brave man who attempts it. 

The little would-be divorcee told me a great deal 
bout the social service work of the church, and not 
om the side of the social service worker. She came 


‘ead some of his sermons. 
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a long distance each Sunday after a hard week’s work 
to bring her boy to that Sunday school. Her words 
were merely, “It’s—so—so—Oh well—you know—+so, 
so, Oh, you know, I just like it.’”” But there was the 
eagerness in her voice, a pride in her child’s progress 
in the school, that spoke well for the school that in- 
spired it. I knew that I would have liked to rear my 
kiddies in that school too, and have them share in its 
many wholesome activities. I began to see that it 
was not a church run by superior beings-let down 
from another world, as I had rather hoped and ex- 
pected. They were--these Universalists—just real 
honest-to-goodness folks. It would have been pleas- 
ant to know them better and work with them, but 
then, too, it’s pleasant to know and work with the 
Methodists—whom I have never joined. 

As to sermons—well, the Sunday Evening Club 
broadcast and the Christian Leader have made me 
critical—I expect all home runs. I was like the little 
girl who, having been told that the big red apples 
that she bought at the fruit stand with her pennies 
came from a farm, was disappointed when she visited 
a farm and found that the farmer had sold his choice 
apples. The ones on the farm weren’t very tempting. 
She was glad to get back where she could get apples 
from the fruit stand. 

I prefer to get my sermons from the Leader, 
where only the best are published. 

Harvey, Ill. 


The Fascination of Sunsets---I 
J. T. Sunderland 


mag)’ is a great thing to live in a world where sunsets 
1 By 6are a part of man’s daily environment. There 
1 is no other panorama in all nature that begins 
to compare in variety and splendor with that 
yhich the sun unrolls for us day after day, the year 
found, in the western sky. Take away these ever- 
anging and ever-wonderful pictures of color and 
prilliance, of gloom and glory, of storm and tranquillity, 
i marvelous suggestiveness of things beyond them- 
jelves, and how much the lives of modern men would 

€ impoverished! 
1 Love of nature seems to have developed in the 
ace comparatively late. Appreciation of the beauty 
i f earth and sky is a comparatively new thing in the 

vorld. 

There are exceptions to these statements. One 
‘k to be found in connection with the ancient Aryans 
‘f India. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda, coming 

om as early a date perhaps as 1,500 or 2,000 years 
is Christ, there is abundant evidence that the 
iters were profoundly in sympathy with nature. 
still more striking exception is to be found in ancient 
‘reece, where the beauty and fascination of nature 
eems to have taken a deep hold on the people. 

But to early man generally, nature appears to have 
een a subject of indifference, except in so far as it was 
seful to him on the physical plane. And when it 
id awaken in him emotions of any kind, it seems 

“Yenerally to have been those of fear, rather than 
“hose of appreciation and delight. 
‘| Even in Europe, after the decay of Greek genius, 


i 


it seems to have been essentially the same. General 
ignorance and a degraded form of Christianity blinded 
men’s eyes to beauty, took them away from nature 
instead of to nature, and filled, if not the earth be- 
neath, at least the heavens above, with signs and por- 
tents. Did a comet appear? It set the nations 
a-tremble; for in it they saw a dread and awful messen- 
ger from God, that 


“Fyrom his horrid hair 
Shook pestilence and war.”’ 


Whenever any unusual phenomenon was seen in the 
sky, the popular mind associated it with some im- 
pending calamity. 

Thanks to the progress of human intelligence, 
such ideas and feelings are passing away. They re- 
main in force only in superstitious and ignorant minds. 
We can not be grateful enough to modern science 
for robbing nature of its terrors, and making all the 
wonderful phenomena of the skies a source of delight 
to men, instead of causes for alarm and fear. Wecan 
not be thankful enough to such writers asWordsworth, 
Ruskin and Thoreau, for teaching us to love nature, 
and to find in her a comfort, an inspiration and a joy. 

Nature is the greatest of all artists. By environ- 
ing man with beauty during all his life in the earth, 
she has wrought the beauty-faculty into his soul. I 
can not but think that we make a serious mistake if 
we do not habitually and on principle give attention 
to the beauties of nature around us of every kind. I 
believe it is a distinct loss if we allow ourselves to be 
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indifferent to any form of beauty or loveliness or 
grandeur. To be eager for the first blossoms of the 
woods and the fields in the spring-time, and to go en- 
thusiastically in search of them, is not only one of the 
highest and purest forms of enjoyment, but is an edu- 
cation of the finer sensibilities—in its measure it is a 
distinct religious culture. We make a mistake if we 
allow ourselves to be indifferent even to the dandelions 
—those “‘patens of bright gold” with which nature 
illumines her green sods in May; or if we are careless 
of the songs of the birds, or the breath of clover fields, 
or the grace and witchery of shadows, or the grandeur 
of storms, or the serenity of night skies. To be alive 
to all these things as one goes through the world, is at 
once a joy and an education of the higher, finer, more 
spiritual side of our nature. 

Especially does this apply to sunsets, for these 
cultivate not only the sense of beauty in a high degree, 
but also feelings of sublimity, awe, and reverence, 
while at the same time they seem to have a power 
beyond almost anything else in nature to calm and 
quiet the mind and give it peace. 

We travel thousands of miles to see great pictures. 
Here are pictures from the greatest of all artists— 
pictures fresh, never seen before, never to be seen 
again, finer than the brush of human artist ever 
painted. Can we afford to be indifferent to them? 
I think on principle we should always try to see fine 
sunsets whenever possible, and not simply to give 
them a hasty glance, but to watch them, study their 
changing beauties and splendors, drink in their spirit, 
and feel their serenity and their calm. 

One of the fine sayings of Goethe was that we 
ought to make it a rule every day at least to look at 
one beautiful picture, to reaa one fine poem, and to 
listen to one sweet song. Is it possible to estimate 
how much such a rule, faithfully carried out, would 
add to the sweetness and joy of our lives? 

I shall never forget a summer in my college years 
which I have come to think of as my “sunset sum- 
mer.” A dear friend, one of the noblest fellows I 
ever knew, suggested, as we parted for the vacation, 
that each of us, wherever we were, should try to watch 
the sunset every night and remember that the other 
was doing thesame. That was all; but it wasenough. 
It was an education in thoughtfulness, in friendship, 
in recognition of the deeper meanings of nature and 
life. How near my friend came to me, how near 
God came to me, in those quiet moments! From that 
time to this, I have never willingly allowed a fine sun- 
set to pass unobserved. And some of the most uplift- 
ing and holiest hours of my life have been sunset hours. 
Why should it not be so with us all? 

I am glad for all persons whose houses have 
living rooms with windows looking towards the sun- 
set, and verandas from which western views are 
easily obtained. And especially am I glad for all whose 
houses are on hills, or on open spaces commanding a 
distant western horizon. To live with the western 
sky continually in sight should be a constant inspira- 
tion. If it ever falls to the happy lot of any of us to 
select a site and 1ild a home, let us not forget sky- 
views, horizons, and especially sunsets. Let us plan 
to see all the shining battlements and golden gates of 
heaven that God will hang out for us in the west. 
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The charm of the country lies largely in the fact 
that among its fields, hills and wide spaces, the s ky 
is so familiarly and intimately present wherever on 
goes, with its constantly changing lights and shade i 
and colors, and its glory of stars, clouds, storms, sun- 
sets and sunrises. 1 

To me mountain scenery has always been ex 
hilarating or depressing, inspiring or gloomy, ae. 
cording to whether I have been down in the valleys, 
with the sky largely hidden from view, or high 
among the summits, where I could see wide and dis: 
tant horizons, especially towards the east, south, a | 
above all the west. If mountains shut out the heay-) 
ens—especially the sunrises and sunsets—then they 
are bad. If they lift one sensibly up into the heavens: 
and make sunsets and sunrises and all the phenomené 
of the skies more real and more impressive, ther 
mountains are glorious. 

I have sometimes heard prairies spoken of ai 
monotonous and wanting in fine scenery; but cer 
tainly they are not wanting in sky-scenery. Theil 
broad expanses, distant horizons and absence of ob 
jects to obstruct the view,’ give extraordinary coni' 
spicuousness and impressiveness to all the phenomens’ 
of the sky. I have never seen a place where sunset’ 
were more splendid than on the prairies. Peopl’ l 
who find prairies tame should learn to look up—a go: 
rule always for the spirit’s eyes, as well as for those ¢ 
the body. 

On the ocean, too, one feels the full effects 
sunsets. How the heavens grow great and all s 
phenomena wonderful as one gazes on them from thy| 
sea! I shall never forget some sunsets which it h | 
been my fortune to witness on the water. 


Particu } 
larly firm in my memory is a whole series, four ¢}. 
five, following one another, as I crossed the broai 
Arabian Sea on my way to the Orient. Each eveniny| | \ 
I took my place on deck at the stern of the steame? | 
and for more than an hour watched a pageant of i 
changing color, infinitely delicate, yet inexpressib® | 
rich and wonderful. As I gazed in silence, I felt +1 
seldom before the meaning of Thomas Moore’ Ss lines: | : 

“When day, with farewell beams, delays z q 

Among the opening clouds of even, dy 


And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven, 
Those hues that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are Thine.’’ 
Sunsets like everything else are greatly increasii is 
in interest when seen in connection with historic place § 
I remember particularly one fine sunset in histow §" 
Italy. I had heard a great deal about Italian sw 9” 
sets and Italian skies, but had taken for granted thi, a 
much of the praise was due to the enthusiasm of pe a 
sons who always find peculiar beauty and excelleny, 
in the foreign and far away. So I was in a criti hh 
mood. But one evening when journeying from Ror | a 
to Florence, I saw a sunset which seemed to me equi a 
in splendor to any I had ever witnessed. I think. 
have seen as fine in America, but not finer. Its « Mi 
fect was much heightened by the fact that it w jj’) 
viewed across a long stretch of charming hills ai) tt 
valleys and picturesque towns, with an irregular li) 
of blue mountains in the distance sharply cutting tJ : 


sky. |’ 
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I must confess, however, that the greatest charm 
of all lay in the consciousness that the beautiful vision, 
both of earth and sky, was in the classic Italy, the 
home of Virgil and Horace and Cicero, of Raphael 
and Angelo and Dante: Italy, that 


‘Land of departed fame, whose classic plains 
Have proudly echoed to immortal strains; 
Whose hallowed soil hath given the great and brave, 
Daystars of life, a birthplace and a grave; 
Home of the Arts, where glory’s faded smile 
Sheds lingering light o’er many a moldering pile; 
Proud wreck of vanished power, of splendor fled, 
Majestic temple of the mighty dead: 
Whose grandeur, yet contending with decay, 
Gleams through the twilight of a glorious day.”’ 


I remember several sunsets in Egypt that were 
very impressive. The one most beautiful was on the 
Nile. We were on the Nile two weeks. Every eve- 
ning and every morning, every night and every day, 
was idyllic, as we sailed placidly along the majestic 
river, through the richest of valleys, and amid scenes 
as historic as any in the world. But one Sunday eve- 
ning the sun sank to rest amid peculiar splendor. The 
sky was deep blue, but everywhere spotted with 
patches of white clouds, except in the west. There 
the clouds were heavier; but the fast sinking sun was 
lighting them up in splendid fashion—now shining 
through rifts full upon us, and now hiding behind 
cloud banks which it painted in richest colors. The 
waters around us were a mirror, reflecting the beauty 
of the earth and the brillianey of the skies. Beyond 
the waters on our left rose the sloping river bank, 
bright with growing crops down to the water’s edge. 
Beyond the broad strip of green bordering the river, 
the sand of the desert stretched away and rose into 
picturesque hills, which in the sunset robed them- 
selves in the most delicate colors—grays, browns, 
pinks, and purples, of every shade. On the right, 
five points of land, the farthest some miles ahead, 
thrust themselves from the bank out far into the broad 
stream, one beyond another, all the points green with 
Wfields of growing grain and grass, and crowned with 
Vegroves of noble palms, which, outlined against the 
bright sky, were inexpressibly striking and beautiful. 
Directly in front of us stretched the vast river, sweep- 
ing round headlands, clasping green islands in its 
embrace, and pushing on and on, away and away, until 
the great, luminous sky seemed to open its arms to 
receive its mighty waters into heaven. Above and 
‘} beyond all, the glorious sun, flooding sky and earth and 
waters with light and color, dropped slowly down, 
‘J until his last level beams, as he sank beneath the hori- 
von, were shot like volleys of golden arrows through a 
grove of lofty palms, and fell in splendor at our feet. 

Such was our sunset on the Nile. Think of it. 
') Think of a sunset like that, anywhere; but especially 
‘think of it amid such surroundings—in old historic 
"| Egypt, and on the bosom of the most ancient, mys- 
"\terious and venerable of all the rivers of the earth. 
i To this region the civilization of the world goes back 
‘\ to find its most wonderful cradle. Here flourished 
‘great empires two thousand years before Abraham 
migrated from the land of the Chaldees. And yet, 
what a parvenu is man, even here. What is the 6,000 
or 10,000 or 20,000 years that man may have lived in 
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this valley, compared with the age of the majestic 
river itself that has rescued the valley from the desert? 
And especially compared with the age of the great 
sun which was rising and setting in splendor before 
even the river was born! 

Another notable sunset that I saw in Egypt was 
at the Pyramids, where those mysterious and mighty 
monuments of the dead, the solemn Sphinx hard by, 
the gray desert stretching in sea-like waves to the 
horizon, and, beyond all, the lurid sky, united to 
create a scene of solemnity, desolation, and grandeur 
which burned itself into the memory never to be 
erased. 

I hasten to Palestine, to speak of an ever-to-be~- 
forgotten sunset there. It was a sunset over Jeru- 
salem, as seen from the Mount of Olives. We had 
spent nearly the whole of the day upon the mountain, 
amid the flowers, and songs of birds, and the sweet 
serenity of the warm, bright spring. In imagination 
we had reproduced and lingered over the events that 
had transpired on that historic eminence, especially 
those connected with the life of Jesus. We had read 
the story of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, in 
sight of the very path by which, if we may trust tradi- 
tion, the cavaleade proceeded down the mountain. 
We had read the tragic story of Gethsemane, with the 
garden in which the touching tragedy is supposed to 
have occurred in plain view before us. We had 
walked over the mountain to little Bethany nestling 
beneath the hills a mile beyond—going and returning 
probably by the very footpath trodden by Jesus in the 
old days when he went to visit his dear friends, Mary 
and Martha and Lazarus. 

An hour before sunset we started down the 
mountain to return to our hotel in Jerusalem. When 
we had made half the descent, at a prominence just 
opposite the site of “the old Temple” we lingered 
to watch the going down of the sun. At our feet was 
the valley of the Kedron, beyond which the whole 
city lay spread as a map before our eyes. We stood 
on or near the very spot where it is believed Jesus 
stood when he wept over the city, saying, “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as ahen 
gathereth her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not. Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

As we recalled these words, and so much else 
connected with the place and the scene, the sun poured 
his last golden rays upon the white domes and spires 
and minarets of the city, for a little while lifting them 
into shining clearness; then sank out of sight, leaving 
all below us in shadow, with the light only on the 
surrounding mountain tops. 

I turned away, saying, Oh, what sunsets hast 
thou seen, Jerusalem—sunsets of splendor, sunsets of 
gloom, sunsets of hope and prophecy, sunsets of tears 
and agony! 

But that one vision of Jerusalem in the golden 
light of the setting sun I shall cherish forever. It 
gave to me once and for all the Jerusalem of poetry 
and song: the Jerusalem toward which devout He- 
brews, the world over, turn their faces with infinite 
longing; the Jerusalem which is the symbol of the 
City of Light on High. 
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Early Boston Churches 


Henry C. Lahee 


mq N view of the Tercentenary celebration a brief 
“| outline of the early church history of Boston 
seems opportune. The first settlers were 
Z} Calvinists, seeking religious freedom. 

Some months ago I stood under a grand old tree 
in front of the parish church in Winchelsea, England. 
Under this tree, which is soon to be cut down, John 
Wesley preached. Charles Wesley preached in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, in 1736, but the first Methodist mis- 
sionaries did not come to America till 1769, and they 
were about a century too late to experience the rough 
physical treatment that fell to the lot of some other 
pioneers. In 1790 one Freedom Harrison, “‘a flaming 
spirit,’ preached in Dr. Mather’s church on Hanover 
Street, which indicates a reasonable degree of toler- 
ance. 

The Quakers, who came earlier, had rougher luck. 
Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, who landed in Boston 
to sow the seeds of their faith in 1656, were exported 
to the Barbados. Subsequent efforts of the Quakers 
met with disapproval, and before 1700, when they 


were well established, some were executed, some 
whipped, and some fined. 
Early Boston also objected to Baptists. Roger 


Williams, banished from Boston, established the first 
Baptist church in Providence, Rhode Island. One 
preacher, Holmes, was flogged on his bare back in 
1651. A few years later (1689), the Baptists held 
services on Noddle Island (East Boston), until they 
acquired a small house in Salem Street. They were, 
however, forbidden to complete it until a royal decree 
overruled the local authorities. 

The Baptists and Calvinists seem, however, to 
have become reconciled; for when the Rev. E. Callen- 
der was ordained pastor of the Baptist church, the 
right hand of fellowship was offered by Increase 
Mather. 

Though Boston is to-day the largest city in New 
England, it was not the first settlement, and conse- 
quently not the first place in New England to have a 
church, so we have to begin outside of Boston. 

In 1628 a certain Mr. Graves came from Salem to 
Charlestown, and in the following year built the 
“Great House,” which was used as a meeting-house. 
There were then about fourteen families in Charles- 
town. The church-loving people of Boston used to 
row across the harbor and join with the people of 
Charlestown in worship. But in 1632 the people of 
Boston, with the aid of those in Charlestown, began to 
build the first meeting-house in Boston. This was 
situated near the corner of State and Devonshire 
Streets. It was of mud and had a thatched roof. 
Before long, some thirty-five persons asked for their 
dismissal from this congregation, and returned to 
Charlestown. 

In 1640 a new house of wood was built in Cornhill 
Square. This was destroyed by fire in 1711, and the 
following year its successor, the “Brick Church,” was 
built. This one was pulled down in 1808, and a 
new church, built on Summer Street, lasted till the 
great fire of 1870, after which the present church at 


Marlboro and Berkeley Streets was erected. The 
pastor of the Summer Street church for many years | 
was Dr. Emerson, the father of Ralph Waldo Emerson. | 

The Brick Church is said to have been the first ” 
Congregational church in Boston to have an organ—_ 
an instrument which for many years was considered * 
ungodly. | 

The Second Church was built in 1649, seventeen | 
years after the first. During the interim Boston had 
grown, forests had been leveled, and wharves built 
out into the harbor. The Second Church was at 
North Square, near the future home of Paul Revere. 
Samuel Mather preached the first sermon, and he and. 
his descendants were pastors for seventy-three years. | 
All seems to have gone well till the occupation of | 
Boston by the British troops, but after the evacuation | 
it was found that the church had been used for fire- | 
wood. Thecongregation joined with the Brick Church, | 
on Hanover Street, which, by. the way, was formerly | 
known as the Cockerel Church on account of the: } 
weather vane, made by Paul Revere. This weather- } 
vane may to-day be seen on the Shepard Memorial). 
Church in Cambridge. 7) 

Another building was erected in 1845, but | 
four years later to another denomination, and th 
congregation of the Second Church joined with the 
Church of the Saviour in Bedford Street. 

In 1878 this building was removed and rebuilt” 
stone for stone, in Copley Square, where it {rebuilt 
until a few years ago, when it experienced a second. 
removal, to the South End, and is now known as the: | 
Church of All Nations. The new building of the | 
Second Church was erected at Audubon Road and) 
Beacon Street. The wanderings of this society are ai. 
good indication of the expansion of Boston. Be- | 
ginning at the most northerly corner of the city, it | 
passed through several localities to Copley Square nl 
then to the most western point of the city. 

The Old South Society was gathered in 1669, andl 
the first meeting-house built in 1674. The church 
that stands at the corner of Milk and Washingtory | 
Streets was not built until 1729. During the occu- | 
pation of the British troops it was used in an un} 
churchly manner. To-day it is kept open asa museum) | 
and lecture room. One of the interesting exhibits i®| 
the Holden organ, of which more later. 

By various stages the congregation has migrateci|| 
to the present fine church at Boylston and Dart— 
mouth Streets. 

The first American organ, built by Edwin Brom=} 
field about 1788, was installed in the church ther | 
occupied by this society. It was placed in storage, 
and burnt, during the siege of Boston. 

The Park Street Church is of much later origin | 
but it claims mention because it was the place in whicl) 
Lowell Mason planted the seed that has ripened inte 
the system of public school music, and because it wai, i 
the place in which the national anthem ‘‘America” a 
was first sung. 

The Rev. Robert Ratcliffe arrived from Londom.§® 
in May, 1686, and held the first Anglican services im) 


q 
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lhe Town House, situated where the Old State House 
1ow stands. The organization of King’s Chapel be- 
yan shortly afterward, and the first building, of wood, 
vas opened in 1689. During the interval services 
vere held in some of the Congregational churches. 

King’s Chapel was the first church in New 
'ngland to install an organ. This instrument had 
been imported by Thomas Brattle, and when he died 
he left it to the Brattle Street Church, if the con- 
wregation would accept it, and, if not, to King’s 
“hapel. The Brattle Street Church refused to receive 
the ungodly instrument, and it was in use in King’s 


~hapel from 1713 till 1756. For many years it has 


gen at St. John’s Chapel in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 


Wshire—a meek and harmless little instrument. 


} 
i] 
i 


King’s Chapel has other claims upon our at- 
tention, of which the later and of secondary im- 


5ortance shall be first, viz.: the first complete per- 


}ormance in America of Haydn’s oratorio “The Crea- 
}ion” was given here in 1819. 


The more important is the change from the 
Anglican faith to Unitarianism, which began here 
when the Rev. James Freeman was minister. Having 


doubts about the Anglican doctrines, he preached 


4 sermon setting forth his views. He fully expected 
shat his resignation would be called for. Ninety 


Viamilies voted to retain him, fifteen were in favor of 


is resignation. He remained, but while the form 
of service remained Anglican, the doctrines preached 
ave ever since been Unitarian. 
The Rev. James Freeman was the second hus- 
and of a Mrs. Clarke, whose son, James Freeman 
‘larke, became a noted leader of religious thought in 


Boston during the last half of the nineteenth century. 


Both Unitarians and Universalists claim the 
Rev. John Mayhew as their first representative in 
he Boston ministry (1750) at the West Church. But 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century there was 
only one church avowedly Unitarian and that was 


King’s Chapel, and Mr. Freeman was the first pro- 
Hfessedly Unitarian minister in America. 


}Congregationalists 


Unitarianism divided the Calvinists into two 
groups—the Congregationalists Trinitarian and the 
Unitarian. Unitarianism was 


inown at one time as the “Boston religion.”’ 


Let us return to Charlestown. The first church 


‘continued to flourish for many years, but from it, in 


0 


Wthe Winthrop Church. 


1817, the Harvard Church was formed, and in 1833 
In the Harvard Church, 


} Oliver Holden played the organ and directed the choir. 


Originally a carpenter by trade, he became a singing 


jteacher and composer, his best-known hymn being 
1‘‘Coronation,”’ in the composition of which he was 


} foot power. 


assisted by the little organ now on exhibition in the 
Old State House. This meek little instrument has 
only four sets of pipes, no pedals, and is blown by 
It was built by the Astors of Cornhill, 


London, who came to America. One of the sons, 


} John Jacob, made a fortune in the fur trade. 


The Harvard Church still stands, but is used 


Jonly occasionally, to comply with certain legal re- 


' lished in 1630. 


quirements. 

Next to the Plymouth Society, that of Dorchester 
was the oldest in Massachusetts, having been estab- 
It was organized in England under 
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the guidance of John White, and the religious life of 
the colony began in Plymouth, England, with a day 
of fasting and prayer previous to setting sail. 

The intention was to settle on the Charles River, 
but the pilgrims were set ashore near Hull, and even- 
tually settled at a place called, by the Indians, Matta- 
pan, and now known as Dorchester Neck. The first 
meeting-house (1631) was built of logs and thatch, 
and was surrounded with a palisade. 

In 1636 a large part of the parish migrated to 
Windsor, Connecticut, and that was the beginning of 
the settlement of Connecticut. 

The little log church served for fifteen years, 
when another church was built. This was moved in 
1670 to Meeting-House Hill. Again, in 1677, a new 
building similar to the Old Ship at Hingham was 
erected and lasted till 1816, when another new church 
was built. This was burnt in 1896 but replaced 
with a building that is a reproduction of the old 
one. 

It was the choir of this church which had the his- 
torical contest with the Stoughton Musical Society (the 
oldest singing society now in existence in America), 
when Stoughton won by singing the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from memory. 

Standing in Eliot Square, Roxbury, is the First 
Church in Roxbury. For nearly a hundred years it 
was the only church in a district that comprised what ‘ 
is now Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury, and 
part of Brookline. For nearly two hundred years it 
was the only church within the limits of Roxbury 
proper. Init services have been held without a break 
for nearly three hundred years. 

Gathered in 1631—the sixth church established 
in New England—the first rough log edifice was 
opened in 1632 with Rev. Thomas Weld as minister. 
The congregation was called together by the beat of 
a drum. 

A new building was erected and used for many 
purposes—among them the storage of gunpowder. 
The stocks and the pillory were, close behind the 
church. John Eliot, noted as an apostle to the In- 
dians, soon became the minister. 

In 1718 Thomas Walter became minister, and he 
is specially remembered for his efforts to improve the 
singing of the congregation by teaching them to sing 
by note. He published a book entitled ‘“The Grounds 
and Rules of Singing Explained, or an introduction 
to the Art of Singing by Note. Fitted to the mean- 
est capacity.” 

The new and larger church of 1741 was shortly 
burnt, supposedly through an overheated fodt-stove 
forgotten and left in a pew. Some thought it was a 
judgment of God upon the love of ease and luxury 
that was creeping into the church. Previous to the 
innovation of foot-stoves, people had sometimes 
taken their dogs to church and rested their feet on 
them for the sake of warmth. But in 1820 regular 
stoves were first used in this church. 

The edifice of 1746 was more or less battered in 
the Revolution, for the lawn in front was used as a 
camping-ground for American troops, who were 
occasionally peppered with cannon balls by the 
British. This church also possessed a bell cast by 
Paul Revere. 


a 


Cambridge was not many years behind Boston in 
the establishment of a house of worship. In 1636, 
when this took place, the district was called New- 
towne, but the name was changed to Cambridge two 
years later. The little house of logs with a slate roof 
was built on the west side of Dunster Street. In 1650 
a new meeting-house was erected near where Dane 
Hall stood later, and a third, on the same site or near 


Is Christianity in the Twilight? 


H. C. Ledyard 


ae) ROF. HARRY ELMER BARNES has writ- 
ten a book entitled “The Twilight of Chris- 
( by] tianity.” In it he takes the stand that 
Christianity is in the twilight and will soon 
pass away, an acknowledged failure. He criticises 
most severely and logically historical Christianity, 
and asserts also that Jesus and his influence have 
been detrimental to the progress of civilization and 
the development of mankind. He does make a dis- 
tinction between Jesus’ teachings and historical Chris- 
tianity, yet asserts that both are and have been equal- 
ly detrimental to the best interest of humanity. 

The book is worth reading. There is much in it 
with which liberals must find themselves in full ac- 
cord, though in his attack on Orthodox Christianity 
there is nothing new, nothing that liberals have not 
been contending for at least the past twenty-five 
years. But in his contention concerning Jesus he 
would find few, outside of the pronounced humanists, 
who would be in agreement with him. 

No one realizes better than I the seeming ab- 
surdity of my attempting to answer such a recognized 
scholar as is Professor Barnes; yet, audacious as it 
may be, that is what I am going to do. 

There is one thing which very much detracts from 
the book, that is the colossal egotism and pronounced 
dogmatic attitude of Professor Barnes. To him, as 
to Profesor Sellars, there are three things long asso- 
ciated with the Christian religion which must go be- 
fore mankind can ‘make progress or true civilization 
be attained. These three things are: the idea that 
there is a God, any recognition or regard of Jesus as a 
leader or authority on ethical or social problems, and 
all hope for immortality. Remove these from the 
Christian religion, and not much remains that can go 
under the name religion; remove the first and last 
from any religion, and that religion would be wrecked, 
for there can be no religion without God, no Chris- 
tianity without Jesus, and not much to make life 
worth the trouble it entails without hope for immor- 
tality. 

To Professor Barnes, any one with intelligence 
who claims to believe these things is dishonest and 
hypocritical. Only the ignorant may be excused for 
holding to such absurdities. To the learned pro- 
fessor, any one without academic training is not mere- 
ly “unlearned,” he is ignorant. 

Mr. Barnes brings out strongly how, in every 
walk of life, we are influenced by the past; how, in 
fact, the great majority of the human race are ghost 
worshipers. He then defines religion as something 
foreign to life, and associated only with dogma. To 
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it, in 1706. In 1882 the parish sold the land to Har 

vard College and built its present church in Harvard 
Square. [i 
The establishment and development of many 
other churches and denominations in and near Boston 
is modern history. We have confined ourselves to the 
churches established in the 1600’s—the beginnings of 
Boston. 


OD 


bring out more clearly his right to condemn religion, | 
he goes back to the most primitive religions with all) 
the savage rites of a savage age; to primitive andi! 
barbarous early Judaism; to the superstitious and | 
fanatical period of medieval Christianity with its’ 
corresponding brutality, the wars sanctioned and) 
backed by the churches, the burning of heretics and) 
witches, all those horrors connected with a super~'@ 
stitious and fanatic age, and abhorred by all to-day... 
Never a word do we find in the book that these things | | 
were a result of a lack of understanding the principles: 
upon which Christianity was founded, and wholly: | 
foreign to the teachings set forth by Jesus; that with: 
a clearer understanding of religion these horrors, one’ 
by one, were dropped and tabooed. “— 

Barnes associates with Christianity all that is” 
narrow and prudish, and takes no account of two 
facts: first, that the narrowness and prudishness is 
not because Christianity made it, but because churches | 
which became powerful exercised the powers the’ 
church had and not the principles Christianity a 
forth; second, the learned professor, in the one-side j 
debate he carries on in his book, takes no account of § 
the many, many earnest men and women in the’ 
churches who through the ages have fought this: 
narrowness and this prudery. 7 4 

Science is the God of Barnes. He defines it as4 
“knowledge of facts,” in contrast to religion, which’ 
he defines as “something not comprehended. ” In dis#4 
cussing the origin of religion, he in no sense measures» 
up to Rabbi Brown in his “‘Believing World.” Barnes ‘| 
brings nothing that is new to liberals, nothing that. 
for the past twenty-five years could be considered ' 
new. We all know, as both Barnes and Brown)! 
contend, that religion was born in superstition, and’ 
fostered in superstition. We also know something | 
that Professor Barnes entirely ignores, that is, that 
there was an inborn consciousness in man that there ° 
was something apart from and greater than man in 
the universe, and that it was this consciousness that * 
caused him to search for this greater something which | 
has come to be termed God. 

His attack on the infallibility of the Bible is - 
logical throughout, and presents one of the most 
valuable chapters in his book. Yet, even here, we | 
find nothing which liberals have not been asserting 
for the last quarter of a century at least. He takes) } 
the Ten Commandments and treats them for what ‘ 
they are, mere Jewish taboos set forth some five or» 
six hundred years B. C. and some six hundred and 
fifty years after Moses. He shows that they have no | 
direct bearing, and should have no bearing in them- ’ 


selves, on present day conduct. But making the 
Ten Commandments void and obsolete has nothing 
to do, as Barnes should know, with Christianity. 

Inasmuch as science has demonstrated the fal- 
lacy presented in the Bible as to creation and the world 
in general, and abolished all miracles, Barnes con- 
/tends that science has destroyed Christianity. What 
science has done is to show the errors held by certain 
ancient Jewish writers, just as it has shown the errors 
‘held by ancient Greek, Roman, and Persian writers 
as to the origin of things, and just as future scientists 
in 3000 A. D. may show very conclusively the errors 
held by the thinkers and writers of to-day, including 
Professor Barnes. 

To Professor Barnes, science represents the new 
God, and humanism the new religion, Christianity is 
in the twilight and soon to fade out, and the sooner 
it does so the better it is for the human race. 
Mr. Barnes’s attitude regarding the attributed jus- 
tice, love, and power of the God of Orthodoxy is very 
similar to the attitude of all religious liberals. He 
attacks, I believe both justly and logically, the social, 
the ethical and the economic value of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity. That the Orthodox conception is the preva- 
lent concept of Christianity held must be admitted, 
and with Professor Barnes in this part of his conten- 
tion fully ninety-five per cent of all religious liberals 
agree. 

Barnes then turns his academic guns upon Jesus. 
The fine logic of all that has preceded his chapter on 
Jesus is lost when he takes up his cudgels to de- 
molish and destroy the value and influence of the 
-_ Man of Galilee. 

He first turns his intellectual guns on the Jesus 
of Orthodoxy, attacking the virgin birth and the 
story of the resurrection. Next he attacks the value 
of Jesusasa man. At one place we find him acknowl- 
edging that the religion of Jesus was a vastly different 
thing from recognized historical Christianity; he 
admits that, by the time of Augustine, the religion 
known as Christianity would never have been recog- 
nized as anything for which Jesus had stood. 

While acknowledging that it is easier to admit the 
reality of the person of Jesus than to disprove that 
he ever lived, yet he dwells at some length on the 
meager records concerning Jesus and the few historical 
_ proofs that Jesus lived. He stresses that the records 
of the Gospels we have go back to originals in existence 
as late as 400 A. D.; that the Gospels at earliest were 
not written until some forty years after the death of 
Jesus; that Paul is a very unsatisfactory witness for 
the reality of Jesus, never having seen him. He omits 
calling attention to the fact that Paul can be con- 
nected with history; that through Paul, Peter is con- 
nected; and that Peter met martyrdom for this same 
Jesus; that men do not give up their life for a known 
myth. Jesus is as much a historical character as 
Julius Caesar. It is nothing strange that there are 
no secular records of him; he covered a very small 
territory; the knowledge of his existence was limited; 
and he met his death because he became a source of 
danger to the graft of the religious leader of his race 
and of his day. 

Barnes also stresses the point that because of 
the fragmentary records dealing with the philosophy 
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of Jesus, it is impossible to know what his position 
was on matters even of his own day, let alone trying to 
apply his philosophy to the problems of our time; 
that, whatever views he may have held, they were 
so simple that they would be valueless to the com- 
plicated industrial age in which we find ourselves. 

Furthermore, he charges that anything of value, 
or considered ethically good, found in the teachings 
of Jesus was not new; that centuries before Jesus’ 
time these things had been taught by brighter men 
than Jesus, and more worth-while men. ‘If so, they 
never left an influence on the world such as has been 
left by this Jew peasant. The great men of all na- 
tions prior to Jesus may have taught the highest ethi- 
cal code; the Carpenter of Nazareth did more than 
teach ethics—he lived the code he taught! 

Because, measured by our time, Jesus lived a very 
restricted and provincial existence in a distinctly 
backwoods economy, Barnes concludes that he was a 
totally ignorant man. The professor declares that 
Fosdick, Eddy, Page, Lippmann, Ellis, and Russell 
are far better guides to ethics and progress suitable 
to our day than Jesus could possibly be. Let any 
one go forth and preach those men instead of Jesus, and 
he will find Harry Elmer Barnes sadly mistaken as 
to their power being greater than the power of the 
Great Galilean. Barnes declares that the best thing 
that could happen to American religion would be to 
forget all about Jesus and follow such men as Bishop 
McConnell and Kirby Page. Yet both these men de- 
clare that the very things in their lives which Barnes 
so professes to admire, are there because of the in- 
fluence of this same Jesus, whom Barnes seems to 
despise. 

For the first time I have found a writer who 
ridicules and turns down the Golden Rule as a thing 
of value. Some have held it to be too ideal, but 
Barnes scoffs at it, and at the idea that it can aid 
in the solution of a single problem. He holds that 
instead of straightening out our modern tangles, the 
teachings of Jesus would destroy our modern civiliz- 
ation. To that, | want right here to reply that if our 
so-called civilization can not square itself by the 
Golden Rule, then it is not a civilization, and it ought 
to be destroyed, wiped out to make place for a true 
civilization which can be based upon that incom- 
parable rule of conduct. 

Because Jesus knew nothing of modern science, 
had no notion of the size of the earth, was not an 
authority on anatomy, and believed Moses to have 
written the first five books of the Bible, Barnes would 
class Jesus as an ignoramus and valueless as a guide 
to human conduct. He makes the bald, as well as 
bold, assertion, that the total results to date of Chris- 
tianity have been a decisive liability to the human 
race. He burdens Jesus with all that has passed for 
Christianity,- though acknowledging the vast dif- 
ference between his teachings and historical Christian- 
ity. Through the brutality practised by professed 
Christians, he seeks to belittle and besmirch the 
character of the Nazarene. Very modestly, Barnes 
admits he is better acquainted with the really intel- 
ligent people of to-day than is any preacher. 

Quoting H. F. Bell to prove a point, he says: 
“Unless Jesus perfectly and completely reveals all 
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of God that we know, why make him the one Leader, 
the one Teacher, the one example? No man, not 
even Jesus, is great enough, or wise enough, or good 
enough, to be the sole authority in morals or religion.” 

And this may be very true of both morals and re- 
ligion in general. No one expects a Buddhist or a 
Mohammedan to accept Jesus as either supreme leader 
or authority; but to those who profess Christianity 
and acknowledge Christianity to be the way of life 
Jesus taught that, to be in the true sense Christian, 
they must accept Jesus as both Leader and Authority, 
for again I say, “‘One can not have true Christianity 
without Jesus.”’ Barnes denies that Jesus is a leader 
worth following. He would set up instead John H. 
Dietrich, of the Minneapolis humanist church, and 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, humanist editor of the Uni- 
tarian denominational paper. 

With one bold swoop of the pen the great Barnes 
demolishes the little Jesus. He says, ““We can never 
have an intelligent and satisfactory modernized re- 
ligion until Jesus is forever laid to rest.” I would 
tell Professor Barnes, if that is true, he will for ages 
be dead and forgotten before we ever have an intelli- 
gent and satisfactory modernized religion. 

Now I want to reply more directly to Professor 
Barnes. In spite of any criticism of the book I have 
made or shall make, I still consider it a book well 
worth reading. To his assertion that science is the 
only real God, I take exception. I would emphasize 
here that, concerning a future life, science has never 
provedthere is none. Neither do I agree that all the 
scientists who believe in God and in the continuity of 
individual life are pseudo-scientists, and that only 
those who deny continuity of life are the real scientists 
or the only men of intellect. 

I have known many men and women who had 
no accepted religion, who were foes of all churches; 
but these same men and women had a high regard 
for Jesus and a deep reverence for his teachings. 
Just why at present there should be this concerted 
effort on ‘the part of these super-intellectuals to be- 
little the Man of Galilee and deride his teachings, is a 
thing I can not understand. Though they might 
differ with him, I see no reason to belittle him. The 
words of Pilate come to me, the words he used to a 
howling mob led by the educated snobs of his day, 
as the Roman Governor faced them in company with 
the lonely Jew peasant, “Why, what evil hath he 
done?” To that question the egoists of the time led 
the people in shouting, ‘‘Crucify him!” and now after 
1900 years the same brand of academically educated 
snobs takes up again the old ery, ‘‘Crucify him!” 

At such a time, I refuse to be a Judas to betray 
him, or a Peter to sit idly by and make no protest. 
I believe in the teachings of Jesus Christ, however 
far short I may fall from living them; and I further 
believe that if ever you or I find God, we shall find 
God to be something like this Carpenter ‘of Nazareth. 

Barnes admits that any question concerning 
Jesus is the most important one to be found in any 
religious controversy. Professor Burtt, in his ‘“Re- 
ligion in an Age of Science,” says, “There is some- 
thing in Jesus of Nazareth which is ultimate, to be 
maintained without reservation and never surren- 
dered.”” Can Professor Barnes point to another per- 
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son 1900 years dead of whom that may be said? Dr. 
Petrie, an advanced radical Unitarian, says, “Jesus' | 
is a veritable symbol and witness of God.” q 
Barnes cites such men as Fosdick, Page, Eddy, 
and McConnell, and praises them for their religious 
or ethical programs. Yet each of these men affirms) | 
that he founded his social and ethical program because 
he found it in harmony with the teachings of Jesus 
Kirby Page, the outstanding opponent of war, foundes 
his pacifist program upon the teachings of Jesus. 
Barnes agrees with Page, and yet belittles Jesus, the’ 
prime cause for the stand Page takes. at 
Sherwood Eddy’s brave struggle for social justice 
meets with the full approval of Professor Barnes, yet | 
we find Eddy saying, “Believing in Jesus’ way of life) 
and in his all inclusive principle of love as the full/ 
sharing of life, I therefore determine to apply this-| 
principle in all relationships of life.’ Then he enum-| 
erates some of the things he feels necessary for him toy’ 
do to live up to that principle: ‘‘(1) To make the pur- 


of money; to apply the Golden Rule in all my rela=) 
tionships. (2) To practise brotherhood toward all}, 
to seek justice for every man without distinction of:) 
caste or color. (3) To make peace where there isi) 
strife. (4) To redeem the social order; to test i 
evils by the principle of love; and fearlessly to chal 
lenge them as Jesus challenged the money change 
in the temple; to endeavor to build the kingdom 
God on earth. (5) To seek a new discovery of God | 
which will release in my life new springs of power. | 
In these things I find a realization of Jesus’ way of | 
life.” 
A man dead nineteen centuries, who can, by the | 
preservation of fragmentary teachings, inspire one to: 
such service as Sherwood Eddy has been inspired to, * 
is a worthy leader and a spiritual authority who will | 
be yet guiding men when his detractors are forgotten.’ | 
What if Jesus lived a very restricted and pro-' 
vincial existence and didn’t know that the bulk of the! 
sun was a million and a quarter times the size of this” 
earth? i 
time that the earth was flat? What if he did not | 
know of the circulation of the blood or the number of * 
bones in the human body? What if he believed that ' 
Moses wrote the first five books of the Bible? What ° 
of it? He knew the human heart; he knew the power 
of love and kindness; he knew the necessity of tol- ' 
erance and forgiveness; he knew the value of the | 
human; and he dared live up to this knowledge he ¥ 
possessed. One is not asked to follow Jesus in ana- | 
tomical research, or in astronomy, or in historical * 
criticism; but Jesus does stand as a giant amid pig- “ 
mies in matters spiritual and ethical, and in these ( 
fields his leadership has never been equaled, let | 
alone surpassed. y 
What other Leader, dead or alive, has left the ¢ 
tremendous influence on the world that has been left / 
by this Jew peasant? Not Barnes, not Aristotle, not 
Socrates, not another soul in all the annals of history. ! 
The things Professor Barnes quibbles about Jesus’ 
not knowing were not known by any one in his day. 
Barnes says the teachings of Jesus would be dan- 
gerous and menacing to our present day institutions. | 
In that I agree with Barnes, and also with Lowell,’ 


| 


i wanting. 


| fellows. 
our civilization. 

_starving of helpless women and children, which 
_ forces women into the trade of prostitution to keep 
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who said there was dynamite enough in the teachings 
of Jesus to blow into atoms most of our social insti- 
tutions. A social structure which permits the mis- 
ery, want, poverty, and undeserved unemployment 
and injustice that ours does, should be eliminated. 
There is no question but that Jesus was and is a dan- 
ger to all who thrive upon the injustice done their 
Barnes worries about the preservation of 
A society which permits of the 


body and soul together, is not a civilized society; and 


the people who maintain it are not civilized human 
_ beings. 


If I must take a stand with Jesus as a foe to 
our present social structure, or with the Mellons, the 
Garys, the Southern mill owners, or Northern mine 
operators, defenders of our present system, I stand 
with Jesus, and have no apology to offer for the 
stand I take. 

In derision Barnes quotes the picture Alfred 
Loisy gives of Jesus: “He was a workman turned 
prophet; failing in his prophecy, he was condemned 
as a proletarian agitator.’”’ Jesus, however, did not 
fail. Sometime humanity will catch the vision; 
sometime justice, truth and love shall prevail; some- 
time the brotherhood of man shall be a reality. Jesus, 
the working-man of Galilee, did not die in vain. 

In summing up my reply concerning Jesus to 
Professor Barnes, I will say with Richard Watson 
Gilder: 

“Tf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man—I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway.’’ 


Is Christianity in the twilight of its existence and 
soon to be engulfed in the blackness of night? If by 
Christianity we mean historical or the Orthodox con- 
ception of it, I believe it is in the twilight, and will 
pass away. ‘Let it go; it was never the teachings of 
Jesus called the Christ. It is his teachings, not the 
metaphysics of Paul or the dogmas of the church, 
which make true Christianity. 

Historical Christianity has played its part; it 
has accomplished some good and been responsible for 
much evil. It has failed in the things fundamental 
in the teachings of Jesus. It has provoked strife, 
bloodshed and war more than it has allayed them. 
It has not wiped out injustice or fostered kindness, 
tolerance, or forgiveness. It has not taught man- 
kind either how to live or the value of life. It has 


been much too other-worldly in character to be of 


much use in the world in which we find ourselves. It 
is being weighed in the balance and will be found 
In short, historical Christianity has failed! 
But no man can say the teachings of Jesus have 


| failed, for they have never yet on any scale worth 
_ mentioning been tried; but whenever, wherever, and 
- to whatever extent they have been tried, they have 


- succeeded. This philosophy of Jesus is the only 


| ‘Philosophy which has succeeded to the extent it has 


been tried. 


| His rule of conduct, “All things whatsoever ye 


- would that men should do unto you, do ye even so un- 
to them,” if applied, will settle the industrial prob- 


| a the social problem, the economic problem, and 
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every other problem we face. It will prevent war, 
hatred, injustice, slander, and abuse; and it is the 
only solution there is to the problems we face. Legis- 
lation, force, executions, have all been tried and all 
have failed. The teachings of the Man of Galilee, if 
applied, will succeed! 

All that is logical and practical in the philosophy 
of modern humanism we find already set forth by 
Jesus in his story of the good Samaritan and in the 
last portion of the 25th chapter of Matthew, set forth 
and exemplified in his life 1900 years ago... 

Some organization or some church is going to 
dare to stand with Jesus, not in merely professing 
to acknowledge his leadership, but by actually follow- 
ing his teachings. He once asked professed fol- 
lowers, ““Why call ye me Teacher and do not the 
things that I say?” Some church is not only going to 
say, itis going to do. I would to God that it would 
be the Universalist Church! 

It has been a long, winding road from Golgotha 
through a labyrinth of creeds and quagmires of dog- 
mas back to the simple teachings of the Nazarene 
philosopher; but the way grows nearer, and the ap- 
plication of the teachings of Jesus to the problems of 
life is the next step in the development of Christian- 
ity, the crowning step. The religion of Jesus is not 
in the twilight; its dawn is about to break! 

Hutchinson, Kansas. 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Dwarf and the Giant 


I went to the Circus, and being there, I went to the Side- 
Show. And the Bearded Lady and the Snake-charmer and the 
man who performed with Rings were there just as good as when 
I wasalad. And I was glad of that part of myself which hath 
never grown up. 

And I talked with the Dwarf and with the Giant. AndI 
discovered, what I have observed before, how that the Giant was 
a Good Natured Fellow, well disposed and Friendly, and the 
Dwarf was Irritable and ready for a Scrap and was in generala 
dislikable little runt. And I considered how that the one man 
had never encountered any trouble elbowing his way through life, 
but had been able always to Buck the Center and break his way 
through without stepping on any one, or being in danger of be- 
ing stepped on, but the other man had always had to assert his 
rights in an overgrown world, and had never got what was 
coming to him except by Bristling Up and demanding it. 

And I thought of the men whom I have known who were 
Intellectual Giants, and of the much larger number who were 
Intellectual Pygmies. And I remembered that when I had suc- 
ceeded in getting past the High Self-important Office Boy and 
had got into the presence of the Big Chief of the Whole Works, 
I had always found him a Modest Man, approachable and kindly. 

Now [I said within my soul, A truly Tall Man hath no need 
to stand on his toes and scream out to all Creation that he is 
Tall. But a man who is Under Size intellectually or spiritually 
must be under some temptation to be always Creaking his Boots, 
or rising to Second the Motion, or putting in an Objection, just 
to show that he is still on the Map. 

For most Really Great Men are Unassuming and Gracious 
and Generous, while Mediocre men are Insistent on receiving 
Recognition. Thus doth the Inferiority Complex drive Insig- 
nificant men to Self-assertion of which great men have no need. 

And I thought within myself how the times when I have been 
tempted to overmuch of self-assertion have not been those 
moments in my experience when I have had my few approaches 
toward Intellectual or Moral Greatness, but the reverse. For 
the Giant hath no need to declare and proclaim that he is Tall. 
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Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert Horwill 


D KS NE of the outstanding events of the month in 
) the religious world has been what is known 
as the “Birmingham Crusade’—a care- 
fully-organized twelve-days’ campaign to 
a the claims of the Christian religion before the 
multitude outside the churches in a city of nearly a 
million population. This was not an ordinary evan- 
gelistic mission. It was an attempt to set before the 
people of Birmingham the Christian faith in its bear- 
ings upon social as well as individual problems. Its 
watchword was “Christ, the Lord of all life,” and it 
included in its purview such questions as international 
and industrial peace. It was carried out under the 
auspices of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, a 
Church of England society with which the name of 
Studdert Kennedy is closely associated. The crusade 
itself, however, was a united Anglican and Free 
Church enterprise, with Bishop Woods of Croydon 
and Dr. A. Herbert Gray as joint leaders. There 
were 100 missioners, fifty of them local and fifty from 
outside. All these had been studying for several 
months a common syllabus of teaching which they 
expounded night after night. Every important civic 
organization gave hearty support. The Lord Mayor 
presided at the opening meeting, and the heads of the 
university, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Trades and Labor Council also took part. Bishop 
Barnes was chairman of the local committee and ad- 
dressed some of the meetings—the first time, he con- 
essed, that he had ever spoken in the open air. It 
was noted, by the way, that he received an enthusias- 
tic—sometimes even a tumultuous —welcome when- 
ever he appeared. ‘Twice the Town Hall was packed 
with an audience of 3,000, but the campaign was 
mainly conducted in the twenty open-air pitches, as 
well as in local churches. There were also mid-day 
services in works and factories, and special gatherings 
of particular groups, e. g., business men, business girls, 
doctors and medical students, teachers, actors, mu- 
sicians (addressed by Martin Shaw), Rotarians, ete. 
At the various meetings, indoor and outdoor, ample 
opportunity was given for “heckling.” Among the 
most impressive features were two great “processions 
of witness’ through the streets, led by Salvation 
Army bands. 

The results are not easy to tabulate, but some 
conclusions may confidently be set down. The cru- 
sade has at any rate shown the feasibility of inter- 
denominational co-operation in an evangelistic effort 
of an instructive type. There was no artificial emo- 
tionalism or attempt at conversion by suggestion, but 
the audiences received what might be described as a 
liberal education in theology and applied Christian 
ethics. This steady, orderly and consecutive presenta- 
tion of the Christian faith led to a new and healthy 
contact with a large number of non-churchgoers who 
would not have been reached by the usual methods. 
The candor and courage of the campaigners made 
a great impression. During the closing days the 
wearing of the Crusaders’ badge was found to be a 
passport to the’ kindliest and most cheery services of 
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all sorts of people. The Birmingham Crusade is only 
a beginning, but, as one who took part in it declares © 
in the Christian World, it is “the most hopeful be- 
ginning which this generation of Christians has seen.” 


Notes and News 


The warm tribute paid by the Simon Report to - 
Christian missions has given great pleasure to our ~ 
missionary societies. Sir John Simon himself visited © 
several mission hospitals and schools while in India * 
on the work of his Commission. . . . A writer in the 
Scots Observer points out that Miss Amy Johnson’s — 
achievement would have been impossible but for 
foreign missions. It was the pastor of a native — 
church who sheltered her when she landed at Timor, — 
What if that had still been a cannibal island? . . . 
The annual meeting of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies stressed the need of Christian | 
literature for China and Africa: . Dr. A. E. Garvie 
and Dr. J. Alfred Sharp, the heads of the Federal d 
Council and the National Council respectively of 
the Evangelical Free Churches, have issued an appeal = 
to Free Churchmen for prayer on behalf of the Lam- \ 
beth Conference. . The blue-book of the Church 7 
of Scotland Assembly’ ran to 1,400 pages. . . . That | 
Assembly has memorialized the government to pass: 
legislation that will make Gretna Green marriages: | 
impossible. ... Any office in the United Free” 
Church of Scotland (Continuing), even that of Mod- 
erator of the Assembly, will henceforth be open to’ 
women. . . . A few days before the Derby the Bishop) 
of Guilford preached to an open-air congregation of * 
3,000 on the race course. 5 Drasheawe Norwood, ‘ 
minister of the City Temple, has announced the: 
withdrawal of his candidature for Parliament. a 
Dr. Mingana, keeper of Oriental MSS. at the Rylands 
Library, has come to the conclusion, from a Syriac 
MS. in his collection, that the Fourth Gospel is! 
the work not of John the Apostle but of a younger 
John, and that it was written not at Ephesus but i im} | 
Bithynia. . Dr. Albert G. Mackinnon has ad- © | 
duced striking evidence to show that it was the4§ 
Genevan Bible that was used by Shakespeare. = | 


Obiter Dicta 


“The command to be perfect,” says Prineipall 2 | 
Selbie, “is surely best interpreted as a command tc 
live the full Christian life.” .. . Mrs. Sydney Mar=/ 
tineau defines religion as “‘the urge within the soul ot 
man toward that which he apprehends as the supreme 
spirit, and the urge to fit himself for communion idle 
that spirit with the aim of understanding and execulgy 
ing its will.” “Tt is a great pity,” remarked Dr 
F. Townley Teor: “that theologians, on the whole 
have not been distinguished by their sense of humor’ 
It might have meant a great deal if Augustine om" 
Calvin instead of Bergson could have written an essay 
on Laughter.” . According to Arnold Bennett, thw’ 
most pregnant mystical exhortation ever written iis 
“Be still and know that Iam God.” . . . “It has beer) 
said,”’ declares Bishop David, of Liverpool, “‘that the! 
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people who believed in God to believe in Christ. 
Our task is largely the opposite, to persuade those 
who believe in Christ to believe in God. We have 
not yet made up our minds that God is Christlike, 
and that in Him is no un-Christlikeness at all.” 


New Books in England 


) In response to a large number of requests Dr. 
| Eric Waterhouse is publishing in book form his radio 
talks on “Religion in the Light of Psychology” 
(Matthews). . . . “The Story of Lambeth Palace” 
(Constable), by Dorothy Gardiner, has an introduction 
by the late Archbishop Lord Davidson, at whose re- 
quest it was written. ... The Oxford University 
' Press will issue in July a volume edited by the Bishop 
of Chichester and entitled “Documents on Christian 
Unity,” 1920-1930. The 134 documents contained 


task of the early church was largely that of persuading 
| 
| 


WONDER if the time has now come when 
there is demanded a Revival of Christianity. 
Have we the ability to discern the signs of the 
Bis} coming of this great renewal of interest in re- 
ligion? It occurs to me that a study of other great 
religious movements will throw light on some of the 
| characteristics that will mark the true revival when 
it comes. 

In the first place, I believe that the coming revival 
will involve a searching criticism of the existing or- 
thodoxy, for this has been a feature of past spiritual 
awakenings. Nothing is more plain than that Luther 
did not set out to “criticise” in the sense of finding 
fault with the Medieval Church, but when he found 
that he could not escape the necessity of criticism, he 
was compelled to attack the fantastical conceptions 
| of sacramental grace. It was the liberty of the 
Christian man that led to this criticism and, indeed, 
to the Reformation itself. Similarly, the Wesleys 
+ did not set out to criticise the Calvinist tradition, but 

' they could do no other than break with it if they 
4 were to preach salvation freely to all men. The 
|) great preaching of that time was a challenge to the 
| doctrine of predestination. It called into question 
| “the hateful and horrible decree.” Be assured that 
| the history of the next revival will in principle resemble 
' both the Reformation and the Methodist movement 
| in this, that it will spring from a renewed under- 
. standing of the heart of Christianity. It will plead 
. for loyalty to the central figure of our religion. It 
_ will make clear the non-essential character of the 
things that now fallaciously are called essential. We 
4 must be careful about our terms, always say what we 

' mean and not be bullied by the high sounding phrase, 

“Higher Criticism.”’ Criticism properly understood 

is appraisement, the expression of an opinion based 
upon expert knowledge. And, while now the air is 
electric with the shibboleths of orthodoxy, this same 

orthodoxy will soon have to be founded on a vivid 
_ apprehension of something that is central in Chris- 
. tlanity. I do not doubt that it will bring men back 
, ‘0 the Bible, but it will be a Bible real and true. It 
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in it will represent the various Christian denomina- 
tions in all parts of the world. . . . In “The Case for 
Voluntary Clergy” (Eyre) Roland Allen pleads for an 
order of “men who earn their living by the work of 
their hands or their heads in the common market, and 
serve as clergy without fee or stipend of any kind.” 
.... “Saint Augustine: A Study in His Personal 
Religion” (Student Christian Movement), by Dr. 
Eleanor McDougall, principal of the Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Madras, is of special interest in view of 
the 1500th anniversary of St. Augustine’s,death. .. . 
In “The Rome of Saint Paul” (R. T. S.) Dr. A. G. 
Mackinnon rebuilds the Eternal City around the story 
of the great apostle. . . . The Rev. Francis Wrigley, 
ex-chairman of the Congregational Union, is prepar- 
ing a “Shorter Bible’ on the lines he suggested in his 
address from the chair two years ago. 
London, England. 


The Possible Renaissance in Religion 
James W. Hailwood 


will bring men back to the church, but it will shatter 
all the legends of infallibility at present claimed by 
the stereotyped theology of Christendom. Natu- 
rally, the revival will be spoken against by fundamen- 
talists for the reason that it will expose their sandy 
foundations. It will be spoken against by the ec- 


‘clesiastics because it will be an unanswerable rebuke 


to their over-valuing of the details of ritual and order. 
But it will exalt Jesus. Men will see him and forsake 
the wisdom of this world. 

In the second place, both the Reformation and 
the Wesleyan revival had some clear and definite 
relation to the tendencies of the thought of, their 
times. For every effect there is a corresponding cause. 
And when we think of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance, we see that up to a certain point the two 
movements reinforce each other. The Renaissance 
demanded that inquiry in the realm of thought be 
dissociated from tradition, and asserted the sovereign 
“yights of reason.”” Likewise, was not the Reforma- 
tion built on the duty of the individual conscience to 
stand alone against Pope and Council? So theright 
of private judgment is involved in both these up- 
heavals, and it is not surprising to find that the men 
of learning in those crowded hours of glorious life 
maintained the excellence of ordinary human life. 
Nor is the case entirely different with the reformation 
under Wesley. When that great orator and saint 
stepped upon a ploughed field and opened the flood- 
gates of his soul with a spirit which was the same 
spirit that inspired the French Revolution, what was 
accomplished? It is a clear case that the movement 
emancipated the individual, set forth the principle of 
equality, and taught men brotherhood. I can easily 
reach the conclusion, then, that the next revival of 
Christianity will demonstrate the same thing. For 
any religious movement that ignores or defies the 
thought of the modern world will not be a revival of 
permanent value to the human race. I am con- 
vinced that when the religious revival now being 
prophesied comes to pass, it will assuredly make Bol- 
shevism negligible, but will not be an anti-Bolshevik 
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war. The revival will disarm it because the leaders 
of the new expression of religion will have a deeper 
sense of social responsibility. Again, on the question 
of science, most of us have our little fling at Wells 
and Shaw at times, but I think we can agree at least 
in this, that they spoke the truth when they said 
they perceived that a living religious faith could 
neither deny nor ignore evolution, but will be anxious 
to interpret it, to give a meaning to the long and 
costly process by which man has been brought to his 
present stage of development. Without enlarging un- 
duly upon this characteristic I want to say that the 
voice of science so insistent in our time must be heard 
with ears that can hear and her message translated 
into life. The men who propose the next revival 
need care very little about being up-to-date, but they 
will be very sensitive to the truths which God is 
forcing upon the mind of the modern world. 

In the third place, the student of previous re- 
vivals finds that they achieved great political results. 
The Reformation unquestionably transformed the 
family and the state. You may question the value 
but never the reality and depth of the Puritan in- 
fluence. I speak not now of the counterfeit Puritanism 
expressing itself in loud and eccentric externalism 
and in much advertised piety. There is the Puritan 
who was distinguished from other men by “‘his gait, 
his garb, his lank hair, the sour solemnity of his face, 
the upturned white of his eyes, his nasal twang, and 
his peculiar dialect.’’ I can hear the wooing note of 
John Henry Jowett’s voice as he describes the real, 
the true, Puritanism: “It is the life whose sacred 
springs are governed by the Eternal; it is the choice of 
duty before ease, of ideas before sensations, of truth 
before popularity, of a good conscience before a full 
purse, of the Holy God before dazzling and bewitch- 
ing Mammon.”’ Who can doubt that the evangelical 


The Real Issues To-day’ 


George R. Dodson 


.) HE religion needed in this time is one in which 
‘| the present predominates over the past and 
the future over the present, in which judg- 

si} ment tops authority and vision outruns 
tradition. 

Of the great issues of the past a few are being 
settled, while many are outgrown. It is demanded 
of the preacher to-day that he should understand 
this, for we need to understand our own age and the 
next and make the present ready to fulfill its prophecy. 
Among the moribund issues of to-day are those be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. The Reformation 
was not nearly as radical as many suppose. 

The leading concepts are the same; both parties 
have the same view of revelation, inspiration, and 
the end of authority; they have similar concepts of 
God and man, of the world, of creation, of providence 
and prayer, of the nature and means of salvation. 


*Abstract of the address of the Rev. George R. Dodson, 
D. D., of St. Louis, at the joint meeting of the Western and 
Southern Unitarian Conferences at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 13, 
1930. 
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revival carried to a successful issue the effort to abolish ‘ 
slavery? Did it not powerfully stimulate public — 
charity and not only declare but throw open the — 
world as the logical and inevitable parish for evangel- | 
ism? At present we do palpably hesitate before the 
large tasks involved in the reconstruction of the — 
world, but when religion revives, we shall see the re- — 
creation of the world of international affairs. This 
will be, probably, the most striking characteristic — 
of the prophetic time. 
Then, wanted, a revival! Wanted, a revival of — 

the sentiment and the passion of peace! A little | 
while ago, for practical result, we might as well have 
talked to a tornado as argue with the world about - 
peace. Reason is returning. The taste of blood 

has nauseated us. Men—and women, too—are ready 
to think sanely again, but in this hour the appeal must — 
be to the church. We need not denounce. De- 
nunciation will lead us nowhere. ‘‘Back to Christ!” 
His promises have never been withdrawn: ‘Blessed = 
are the peacemakers’—not merely the peaceably — 
minded—‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers’—men and | 
women who actively, if need be aggressively, seek the | 
end of war. They shall be recognized as the children | 
of God. Their family likeness to their Father in 
Heaven shall be known over all the earth. The church 
must inspire with a new and nobler passion the millions 
who make up our nation that we may lead all nations 
to the Light. Nothing will shake my conviction 
that the next revival will lead to the political organiz- i | 
ation of the world. May we all be ready to lend our q 
hands and hearts to the support of a movement that . 
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conceptions of God and man, the interpretation of the , 
thought in the contemporary air, and the establish- 
ment of universal peace. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The line between the religion of authority and the ) 
religion of the spirit does not run between Catholie * 
and Protestant Churches—but through both. a 

The real issue is that between the religious and ; 
the irreligious view of life. The latter is very old 
and has many names, but to-day it is called behavior- | 
ism, which is much more than a scientific method. It 
has become a cult which denies the reality of the soul! ; 
and the efficiency of consciousness; it declares that - 
we are but machines. 

That man is a moral being, that he can form 
pertinent visions of a better future and devise means: 
to realize them, that high purposes are effective—this:! 
idea is scouted by modern behaviorists for whom. 
man is a two-legged animal whose impulses are ab- » 
surdly interfered with by obsolete moral prejudices.. 
The inference is natural and inevitable that the thing) 
to do is to give full rein to impulses, instinets and!) 
tendencies, or, as the college flapper says, =No liberated 
their libido and can their complexes.” 

But why a machine should advise other machines 
and an automaton should seek to influence other auto~’ 
mats, remains a mystery. 


| 
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The greatest behaviorist of all, Dr. John B. 
Watson, frankly and without reserve, draws the logical 
consequences from the behavioristic view of man. 
He tells us in his latest essay that the destruction of 
ithe family and of religion is coming in the United 
IStates and will lead in a few years, just as is the case 
‘now in Russia, to a desertion of the church by all ex- 
icept the old and enfeebled. It will lead in the end to 
few permanent family relationships, as we understand 
‘that term to-day. 

He thinks that marriage is doomed, that young 
‘people will engage in various experimentations with- 
‘out social sanction until a satisfactory mate has been 
found, that people will meet and mate and part ac- 
| cording to their inclinations without pressure or inter- 


SHE Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
6}| General Sunday School Association at its 
opening meeting, Saturday night, July 5, in 
Bet} the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
t Bexblished a record for the minimum amount of time 
wasted before getting down to business. A few 
' minutes after the meeting was called to order by 
Carl Hempel, delegates from local schools were telling 
their eager, attentive listeners the outstanding achieve- 
| ments and problems of the year. 
Following Dr. Lowe’s word of welcome on behalf 
_ of the Boston churches, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle spoke 
briefly. ‘The outstanding achievement of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association for the past year,” 
said Dr. Earle, ‘‘has been getting more people to do 
more work for the Association than ever before. 
John Ratcliff, Weston Cate, Carl Hempel, Dorothy 
_ Spoerl, Rebecca Ulrich, and Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain 
_ have all given their time and labor most generously.” 
Mr. Hempel then called on several representa- 
_ tives of local schools to tell the outstanding achieve- 
ments of their schools during the past year. The 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, said that the most important piece of 
work in his school had been providing proper kinder- 
garten facilities. Mr. Greenway also reported that 
his school had raised $100 for charity work in the 
city, given $65 to the Japan Mission and $35 to our 
Southern work. Mrs. Ruth Dudley spoke of the in- 
crease in attendance at the school in Dexter, Maine. 
The school, which has a membership of 115, had an 
average attendance for the year of ninety, and an 
average attendance during Lent of 100. Dexter also 
gave the largest amount to the Japan Mission this 
year of any school its size in the state. Mrs. Milo G. 
Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, said that the outstanding 
achievement of her school was keeping the boys and 
girls of high school age. ‘‘One teacher,” said Mrs. 
Folsom, “increased a class of high school students 
from six to fifteen.”’ Richard Bird, director of re- 
_ ligious education, Peoria, Ill., said that his school 
_ had held its own during a difficult interim between 
- pastorates, and had developed a well organized Re- 
ligious Education Committee and a real Workers’ 
_ Study Conference. From the Church of the Messiah, 
eedelphia, James Krayer brought a story of in- 
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ference on the part of state, church or the mates’ re- 
spective families. The home is to go since it is not a 
good place to be born in, to be sick in, or to rear chil- 
dren in. Children will be sent to state farms and be- 
havioristic laboratories, and he declares if children so 
brought up are not happier and finer, then he is 
ready to recommend to adults that they give up psy- 
chology, start running a first-class mid-Victorian 
home and go join the church. 

It is with such issues as these and not with ob- 
solete quarrels between religious sects that the modern 
minister has to deal. He must be able to distinguish 
between broadcloth and shoddy in philosophy, and 
between the current and the eddies in the great 
stream of modern thought life. 


The General Sunday School Association 


creased efficiency of the teaching staff as the result of 
teacher training. The most outstanding achievement 
of the Messiah school, however, was the establishment 
of a new “Baby Corner,” which now has twenty 
members in attendance. Miss Addie Mansfield said 
that the school at Wakefield, Mass., had, with the 
splendid help of a new young people’s director, been 
divided so that the children are no longer mixed in 
with the adults. Ralph Silva of Medford, Mass.,’ 
told of a fine social service project originating in a 
successful effort to raise money for treatment of one 
of the school’s members suffering from tuberculosis. 
Since the death of that member the fund has been 
continued and used to aid members and non-members 
in need of medical treatment. The director of re- 
ligious education at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. Y., Miss Virginia Eddy, reported as the 
outstanding achievement of her school this. year an 
improvement in the worship service. Mrs. Sarah 
Morgan Mercer of Nashua, N. H., told of Teachers’ 
Study Conferences planned for the whole year and 
faithfully carried out, thus greatly increasing the 
efficiency of the whole school. After the speeches the 
meeting resolved itself into a social gathering where 
old friends greeted each other and new friends were 
made. 


Convention Church Service: 


Following an organ recital Sunday morning, 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, minister of the Church of the 
Redemption, presided at a beautiful service of wor- 
ship, after which the occasional sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose. 

It is true to say that the Convention church 
service opened with a soothing organ recital, and it is 
not less true to say that it closed with the thunderous 
organ of real preaching. If we could properly steal 
from ‘“The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci’ Merej- 
kowski’s picture of Savonarola in the cathedral calling 
the people of Florence to repentance and righteous- 
ness, and change the names and place, that would 
describe Leining and his sermon. It was not grace- 
ful. It was not comforting. It was not soothing. 
It was challenging—that occasional sermon on ‘The 
Need for Religious Education.” 

Mr. Leining opened with the warning that ‘‘our 
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civilization is just as much in danger of tottering 
and falling as were Rome and Greece and Medieval 
Europe. We have, as they had, the two greatest 
evils and dangers—war and nationalism.” These, 
together with the intense pressure of modern business, 
the appalling contrast of wealth and poverty in this 
country, our crime problem, the weakening of the ties 
of home, “the source of all good,” said the speaker, 
reveal “the need’ of religious education. There fol- 
lowed a vivid word picture of the obstacles in the way 
of religious education: the influence of the “‘gang”’ on 
the child, “parents not practising what they preach,” 
the moving picture of low ethical caliber. In addition 
to these obstacles is ‘‘the greatest failure of the church 
and the church school, forgetting the power and the 
value and the reality of the spiritual.” ‘We have 
failed, but who else, who else, is there to meet the 
need? The home has quit. The schools don’t dare. 
What then shall we do? We shall resolve anew; re- 
consecrate ourselves to the ideal. We shall believe 
in our work. What then shall we teach? It doesn’t 
matter much. The mere presentation of ideals has 
little effect. What does count and move to action is 
moral and religious zeal and enthusiasm. Then we 
must present the old verities, God and personal re- 
sponsibility, in harmony with the new knowledge, else 
we shall slide into useless mysticism. How? With 
the latest and best tools of course. Believe—work— 
sacrifice—there is no other way!” 


The Tercentenary Program 


Sunday evening a pageant, “‘Worship in the 
Manner of 1630,’’ was presented under the direction 
of the Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood, Mass. The 
pageant opened with a prayer by the ‘Preacher,’ 
Mr. Warren Lovejoy of Norwood, Mass. The “Teach- 
ing Elder,” the Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., 
then read the Scripture lesson, after which the Rev. 
G. H. Leining, of Melrose, in the role of ‘Presiding 
Elder,” led the Puritan congregation in the singing 
of ‘“Psaim twenty and three.’’ Public confession 
of sin was made by several erring but repentant mem- 
bers of the flock, and after warning and admonition 
from the “Preacher,” the service closed. Others 
taking part in the pageant were: Usher, MacMillan 
Costa of Norwood, Mass.; Deacons, Clarence Lovejoy 
of Norwood and W. E. Coffin; Tithing Man, George 
Hartshorne, Norwood; Drummer, Harold Rice, Jr.; 
Quakeress, Mrs. Maud Hartshorne. 

After the pageant the Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, 
D. D., Dean of Tufts Divinity School, delivered a 
splendid address on “Three Hundred Years of Re- 
ligion in America.” 

EA Ls 


* ** * 


We wonder whether the limits of Catholic inclusiveness as 
suggested by A. C. J. Rawlinson, in his ‘“The Church of England 
and the Church of Christ,’’ would give us a larger or a much 
smaller church. He says: ‘‘I should not myself be prepared to 
define with rigidity the limits of Christendom in any terms of 
exclusiveness. I should at least desire to include within the scope 
of the term all such persons as would be prepared, if it came to 
a question of martyrdom, to suffer martyrdom, side by side, 
for Christ’s sake. And the ‘noble army of martyrs’ has no de- 
nominational limits.’’-—The Churchman. 
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IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The eighty-eighth annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention with its auxiliaries was held in our church in Water- — 
loo, June 24 and 25. The weather was ideal and an earnest and — 
devoted delegation was present from each of our active churches, 
Osage, Webster City, Mt. Pleasant and Mitchellville, with 
Waterloo membership also present in good numbers. 

The Convention was opened by prayer by the Rev. James 
Alcock of Marion, pastor of the Congregational church there, — 
but in our fellowship. Tuesday morning was devoted to the 
formal business of an opening session, after which a splendid — Z 
lunch was served by the young ladies of the church, the Guild, j 
in the parish house. At 1.15 the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, the newly — 
elected pastor of the Waterloo church, led the devotional services. » 
The Rev. O. G. Colegrove, secretary, called the roll. All officers 
were present except R. S. Galer, trustee, who was out of the 
state but sent greetings. a 

Ministers present were the Rev. Laura B. Galer, the Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., the Rev. F. W. Miller, the Rev. 
Minnie Colegrove, the Rev. Edna Bruner, and the Rey. James — 
Alcock, and as visitors and speakers Dr. Frank D. Adams, Presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Convention, and the Rey. Helen 
F. Adams, of Detroit, Mich. Lay delegates were present froni 
churches: Webster City, six, Mitchellville thirteen, Mt. Pleasant | 
two, Osage five, Waterloo twelve, and visitors from other | 
places. | 
President Edward P. Prince appointed sessional committees, 
Reports of officers were received revealing the progress of our | 
work in the state—State Superintendent, the Rev. O. G. Cole- | 
grove; treasurer, J. E. Reid; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. | 
ae e Galer. 

. Charles'N. Shane, chairman of the board of ae | 
at Niello. welcomed us to Waterloo, and the Rey. Edna P. 
Bruner as pastor gave greetings. President Prince responded,. 
Greetings were received from the Rey. Conard B. Rheiner and | 
wife. A message was read from M. L. Townsend of the State” | 
University, Iowa City, who is writing the history of Liberal | 
Religion in Iowa. The president appointed Dr. Effie McCollum: " 
Jones, Webster City, as Universalist historian to co-operate in A 
the publication. i 

At the Sunday school session the Rey. Laura B. Galer pre~ 
sided. Encouraging reports came in from all schools. The | 
officers of last year were re-elected. The Woman’s Universalist | 
Missionary Association held a business session, Mrs. F. W. Miller | 
presiding, the Rev. Jennie Hitchcock being unable to be pres= 
ent on account of the illness of her father. Good reports from. 
officers and local societies were received. The new officers are: | 
President, the Rev. Minnie O. Colegrove; vice-president, Mrs. 
F. W. Miller; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Belle Harbin, 408 BE. 
4th St., Waterloo, Ia. The Rev. Helen F. Adams of Detroit. 
was aie speaker of the Woman’s Convention. ; 

The Convention dinner was served in Hotel President, Dri, 
Effie McCollum Jones toastmaster. Toasts were given by Mel 
vin Cleven, Harold Davis, Elva Tucker and the Rev. Heler. 
Adams. Helen Graham delighted the party by her voca- 
solos. | 

At the evening service the vested choir, under the directiom.. 
of Mrs. Cobb, presented a pleasing musical program, assisted by), 
a trio from the Congregational church and piano selection 
from Mr. Swank. 

Dr. Frank Adams gave a masterly address on ‘‘The Ratio 07 | 
Size to Power.’’ 

Wednesday at 6.30 a. m. the Y. P. C. U. held devotional 
services and enjoyed a picnic breakfast in the park, in charge my 
the Waterloo young people. f 


the Rev. O. G. Colegrove; treasurer, J. E. Reid; trustee for aa 
years, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoughton. 


| 
| 
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is also the same as last year. Webster City is chosen as the 
place of meeting next year, and the time early in June. 

The occasional sermon was by the Rey. Laura B. Galer, 
upon ‘‘Our Great Privilege.’ Miss Helen Graham sang, “‘Be- 
side Stili Waters.’’ The collection for the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund was added to the collection taken in churches the Sunday 
previous, and amounted to $48.23, and $10 for the Gunn Minis- 
terial Relief. 

The new board held a session arranging for church extension 
work as in previous years. 

Much credit is due the Waterloo church people for the hos- 
pitable and happy manner in which they entertained the dele- 
gations. The Convention was sweet-spirited and all delegates 


| and visitors returned to their homes encouraged and inspired to 


‘go forward with renewed zeal for faith and church. 
* * * 


VERMONT AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Anna H. Fortier 


The ninety-eighth annual Convention of Vermont and Proy- 
ince of Quebec opened its session at Springfield, Vermont, 
Monday afternoon, June 23, with a Sunday School program. 
Dr. George E. Huntley, of Cambridge, Mass., presided and 
also gave an address. Others who spoke at this time were 
Mrs. George E. Huntley and the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. 
Stetson. 

The Y. P. C. U. opened its Convention with a banquet. 
Barbara Lane, of Barre, was toastmistress. An address of 
welcome was given by Irving Ross, and Betty McCarron, of 
Brattleboro, state president, responded. An address was given 
by Mr. Car] A. Hempel, of Lynn, Mass., and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifford R. Stetson brought greetings from Japan. 

At the Tuesday morning session an address was given by the 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, representative of the national Y. P. C. U. 

The following were the officers elected: President, Justus 
Little, Barre; vice-president, Gladys C. Puffer, Brattleboro; 
secretary, Ruth Brown, Bellows Falls; treasurer, Arthur Whit- 
ney, Brattleboro; advisory board, the Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, 
Betty McCarron, Brattleboro, and Marjorie Wheaton. 

The session of the Women’s Universalist Missionary As- 
sociation opened with a devotional service conducted by Mrs. 
A.S. Yantis of Rutland. At the business session the president, 
Mrs. W. A. Kelley, of Barre, presided. Reports of various com- 
mittees were given, and inspiring addresses were given by the 
Rey. Frances A. Kimball of Bellows Falls and Mrs. Persis 
Shedd of Portland, Me., national representative. 

The following officers were elected: Fresident, Mrs. Evelyn 
Morgan, Woodstock; vice-president, Mrs. Julia Slack, Wood- 
stock; secretary, Mrs. Olive Kimball, Williamstown; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. A. Richardson, Barre; trustees, Mrs. George F. Fortier, 
Morrisville, Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, and Mrs. E. H. 
Akeley, Brattleboro. 

The State Convention opened its session Tuesday evening, 
June 24, with a devotional service conducted by the Rev. W. A. 
Kelley of Barre. Mr. Henry C. Farrar of Rutland, president of 
the Convention, presided and gave a brief address, after which 
he presented the Rev. William L. Forkell, D. D., of Windsor, 
chaplain of the Vermont State Prison, who gave the address of 
the evening. Dr. Forkell took for his subject, ““‘When the Son 
of Man cometh will he find faith in the earth?’’ An anthem 
was rendered by the choir of the church and an offering was taken 
for the Gunn Ministerial Fund. 

_ Thesession on Wednesday morning opened with a devotional 
service led by the Rev. C. A. Simmons of Washington. 

At the business session reports were given by the secretary, 
treasurer, State Superintendent and the Fellowship Committee. 
Mr. Richard Billings of Woodstock, president of the board of 
trustees of Goddard Seminary, Barre, told of conditions at 
Goddard and spoke of the splendid work he felt had been accom- 
plished there during the past year. Miss Melita Knowles, prin- 
cipal at Goddard, was then introduced to the Convention. 
Miss Knowles spoke very briefly of her work and toid of some of 


the things she had tried to accomplish in the year she had been 
there. 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. A. S. Yantis 
of Rutland, and the Rey. E. P. Wood of Brattleboro presided at 
the communion service, which brought the morning session to 
a close. 

The afternoon session opened at 1.30, and reports were 
given by the following committees: Credentials, the Rev. W. C. 
Harvey; Religious Services, George A. Perry; Official Reports, 
R. L. Richmond; Resolutions, the Rev. J. L. Dowson; Nomina- 
tions, the Rev. W. A. Kelley. 

The following report was presented by the Nominating 
Committee: President, Henry C. Farrar, Rutland; vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Jewett, Bellows Falls; secretary, Mrs. George F. 
Fortier, Morrisville; treasurer, R. L. Richmond, Rutland; trus- 
tee for three years, Mr. H. A. Richardson, Barre; visitors to 
Goddard Seminary, the Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, the Rev, 
John Kimball, Williamstown, Mr. Elmer E. Paul, Granville, 
N. Y.; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, 
the Rev. A. 8. Yantis, Rutland, the Rev. E. P. Wood, Brattle- 
boro, R. L. Richmond, Rutland, W. C. Mercer, Barre; trustee 
of the Publishing House, R. L. Richmond, Rutland; trustees of 
Goddard Seminary, the Rev. W. C. Harvey, Bethel, Mrs. K. R. 
B. Flint, Northfield; preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. 
J. L. Dowson, Woodstock; place of meeting for Convention in 
1931, Barre, Vermont. 


* * * 


A CHANCE FOR CHICAGO 


It is announced from the University of Chicago that:a 
most thorough test is about to be carried out at that center of 
learning of an instrument which the man in the street has named 
a “‘lie detector’? and which the learned know as a ‘‘pneumo- 
cardio-sphymograph.’’ It is the alleged function of this in- 
strument to record ‘delicate changes in respiration, pulse, and 
blood-pressure which accompany emotions involving guilt and 
deception,’ and it is the intention of the authorities at the 
Chicago University to test ‘‘over one thousand individuals” in 
order to see whether the machine will run to specification. As 
some, at least, of these individuals will have to be personally 
acquainted with ‘‘emotions involving guilt and deception,’’ the 
choice of Chicago as the scene for these investigations is, by all 
accounts, an appropriate one; any gunman or gangster ought to 
provide a good enough example of guilt, though there does 
not seem to be very much call for deception, since his trade ap- 
pears to be a well-recognized and accepted feature of life on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. At the same time it will be very 
interesting to know what ‘‘delicate changes’’ in respiration and 
blood-pressure are produced by a little conscious deception in one 
who can shoot down his fellow-man with a machine-gun without 
turning a hair. The machine which trembles at the burden of a 
gunman’s lie will have to be delicate indeed—even more finely 
balanced than those seismographs which detect an earthquake in 
China by registering its tremors in the Isle of Wight. The truth 
is that this too ingenious instrument seems to put a premium on 
the practised, brazen, and unflinching liar. Many an innocent 
witness in the box suffers deeper changes in “‘respiration, pulse, 
and blood-pressure’’ than does the determined villain in the dock. 
But perhaps that is the explanation of this proposed but prepos- 
terous addition to the weapons of the American police—it may 
have been devised by gunmen for gunmen with the intention of 
eonfounding innocence and rewarding the unrighteous.—Man- 


chester Guardian. 
* * * 


A man aggravated at waiting for an overdue caller, said to 
me: “Some day I hope to be so rich and independent that when 
any one makes an appointment with me and does not make a 
prompt appearance I can cancel the engagement. I think the 
pleasure of walking out on chronically tardy people, particularly 
when those people are certain relatives, might supply unusual zest 
to the late years of my life.’””-—Type Metal Magazine. 
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The General Convention at Work 


GIFTS FOR THE STETSONS 


The Stetson family sails for Japan on the s. s. McKinley 
from Seattle, Washington, on Sept. 6. Their address until 
about the middle of August wil: be Jacksonville, Vermont. 

Several weeks ago we printed in the Leader a list of things 
which Mr. and Mrs. Stetson wished very much to take back with 
them to Japan, but which were outside the range of possibility 
for them or the Board of Foreign Missions to secure. 

In response to this appeal the following gifts have been 
secured: 

Two phonographs: one from Mrs. Arthur H. Miller, Meri- 
den, Connecticut, and the other from Rev. George A. Miller, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

A large square trunk from Rev. and Mrs. Nelson Lobdell, 
formerly of Shizuoka, Japan, now of Victor, New York. 

Damask cloth and napkins for the Shizuoka communion 
table, from Mrs. Helen Sheldon of Williamstown, Mass., in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. William Hodskin. 

Portable typewriter from the Springfield, Vermont, church, 
which was Mr. Stetson’s last parish before he went to Japan. 

Money has been received from the Hartford, Conn., Mission 
Circle for the purchase of a mattress; from Mrs. Lucy Hurst, 
Waldron, Ind., and Miss Helen L. Thurston, Rockport, Mass., 
for whatever furnishings the Stetsons need. 

Several people have offered articles which could not be 
used, but their thoughtfulness has been much appreciated. 

Mr. Stetson reports that two things which they really need 
and hope to secure before they sail are an electric sewing machine 
and a new Webster unabridged dictionary. They had an op- 
portunity to buy a good wardrobe trunk, which they needed, 
and if any one cares to contribute money toward the purchase 
price of this, it would be gratefully received. 

Communications regarding possible gifts may be addressed 
to Mr. Stetson at Jacksonville, Vermont, or to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* K 


B. of the N. M. C. 


Mrs. George W. Bicknell, Belmont, Mass. 
Samuel Hodgden Colesworthy (father). 
Mrs. George W. Bicknell, Belmont, Mass. 
Olive Collins Colesworthy (mother). 
Virginia Clark, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John Clark and Susan Clark Crane (parents). 
Virginia Clark, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Charles H. Crane. 
X. Y. Z. Club, Universalist Sunday School, Woonsocket, 
ae 
George H. Welles, C. Allyn Welles, George F. Hodder, 
Melvin G. Lamb, Ralph F. Bunker, Leslie C. 
Redding, Rolland H. Harrall, Herman W, Ford, 
and Alice R. B. Perin, Leader. 


2967. 


2968. 


2972. Miss E. Etta Holman, Dixfield, Me. 

John J. Holman (grandfather) and George S. Holman 
(father). 

2973. The Universalist Church of the Good Shepherd, Lines- 
ville, Pa. 

2974. Mrs. George H. Terry, Brooklyn, Pa. 
Angelia K. Waldie. 

2975. Salem Universalist Church, Peru, Ind. 


Mr. and Mrs. Orlando Moseley. 
Salem Universalist Church, Peru, Ind. 
Mrs. Florence Hochstetler. 
Wall G. Coapman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Velina H. Coapman, Columbus, Wis. (mother). 


2976. 


2977. 


2978. Mrs. Joel H. Poole, Jaffrey, N. H. 
Joel H. Poole (husband). 
2979. First Universalist Church, Berlin, N. H. 


2980. Mrs. Wilburn D. Potter, Orange, Mass. 


Rev. William D. Potter. 


2981. Chapel Four Corners Church, Cumberland Four Corners, | 
Rew. 
Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. 
Mrs. Jennie M. Slocum, Middlebury, Vt. 
- Laura A. Sweet (mother). 
Miss Florence Haley, Boston, Mass. 
Hattie D. Varney of South Berwick, Me. 
Bessie C. Porter, Stoughton, Mass. A 
Sarah E. Porter (mothen) and Betsey Gay (grand- 
mother). | 
Mrs. Sarah F. Stretton, Stoughton, Mass. 
Thomas Stretton (husband). 
Marion and Lillian Storrs, Standing Stone, Pa. 
Rev. and Mrs. James D. Herrick of Towanda, Pa. 
Luman L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Charles Gregory Hubbell (son). 


2982. 


2983. 


2984. 


2985. 


2986. 


2987. 


2988. Caroline Sexton Smith, Sherburne, N. Y. 
Rev. Maud Lyon Cary. 
2989. Caroline Sexton Smith, Sherburne, N. Y. 
Rev. Blanche Wright Morey. 
2990. Mary O. Nash, Abington, Mass. 
Merritt and Betsey Shaw Nash. 
2991. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
George F. Whitney. 
2992. Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Georgia L. Hodgdon (sister). 
2993. Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sarah B. Crosby (grandmother). 
2994. Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elizabeth C. Almy. 
2995. Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Ralph Everett Conner. | 
2996. Gifford and Wm. L. Spencer, Mrs. Emma F. Gillaspy, — 
Mrs. Lucy C. Swift, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Rev. Lemuel J. Spencer and Elizabeth Aukerman ~*| 
Spencer (parents). 3 
2997. Gifford and Wm. L. Spencer, Mrs. Emma F. Gillaspy, — 


Mrs. Lucy C. Swift, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Sherman A, Spencer (brother). 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributang 
sidetieted Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
scribe $........ forsee ee Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 


ee a ar 


Dates ios Consteeee 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Two Peace Books 


Educating for Peace. By Elizabeth 
Miller Lobingier and John Leslie Lo- 
bingier. (Pilgrim Press. Price $2.00.) 
An encouraging thing for all interested 
in peace education is the rapid develop- 
|ment of a suitable literature. “Educating 
tor Peace,’ by Mr. and Mrs. Lobingier, 
is one of the best of these new books. 

It begins with the recognition that to 
| secure world peace is, above all, an educa- 
tional task. Legislation and organiza- 
tion for peace will not secure it without 
the development of a mind-set for peace. 
| This is the common task of the home, the 
ehurch, and the public school. The book 
further recognizes that thus far the appeal 
_ of the peace societies has been almost ex- 
clusively to adults. Difference of opinion 
| about the way to get peace has often re- 
sulted in sharp conflict among adults in- 
' stead of the peace attitude so desirable. 
The appeal to youth must look to the de- 
velopment of attitudes, rather than the 


tions. These attitudes must include a 
frank recognition of what war is, and the 
possible substitutes for such a method of 
settling disputes, a feeling that peaceful 
methods are in accord with the spirit of 
| our day and that war must no longer be 
/ regarded as the natural way of maintaining 
| national prestige. Even in earliest child- 
hood, the teaching of friendliness and un- 
| derstanding must begin. 
|. The book then proceeds to discuss the 
part to be taken in this education by the 
| home, the church, and the public school. 
Parents have an opportunity to create the 
peace mind-set by their gifts to the chil- 
dren, such as toys and books, by the at- 
mosphere they create through the pres- 
_ ence in the home of books, pictures, and 
| Magazines, and by the discussions which 
_ the children hear and which are influencing 
them even during the years when it is 
thought they neither heed nor understand 
the conversation of adults. With great 
| clearness the idea is advanced that the 
home inevitably teaches something about 
peace, either for it or against it, and that 
it will mean a very great effort to change 
the attitudes thus developed. 
The chapter on the part of the church 
| in peace education opens with the reasons 
why the church neglects this important 
field—because it is so thoroughly institu- 
tionalized that its strongest tendency is to 
defend the status quo, because of ‘“‘the 
 Telatively larger place given to correctness 
_ of belief than to Christian purpose in the 
_ affairs of life,’ and the ‘‘mystical em- 
mm & . A . Fi 
a Phasis which has magnified the importance 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
y ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


a 


taking of new steps in international rela- , 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


of personal religion to the disparagement 
of religion in its larger social outlook.’’ 
The authors also recognize the reluctance 
of the church to set out on a program which 
will cause sharp differences of opinion 
among the members. They quote the di- 
rector of religious education who said that 
“Bigger and Better Wars’’ is a fine play, 
but of course one would not dare give it in 
a church, and ask the significant question, 
“Why not?’”’ As an indication of the new 
activity in this direction the following is 
quoted from the statement of purpose of 
one church: ‘‘We covenant and bind our- 
selves to work and pray for the progress 
of knowledge, the promotion of justice, 
the reign of peace, and the realization of 
human brotherhood. 

The chapter treats very thoroughly ways 
in which the church can carry on peace 
education, showing the different methods 
which are needed with children, youth, and 
adults. 

The chapter on the part of the public 
school is full of practical suggestions. 
The one of most interest to church work- 
ers as well, is the insistence on a proper 
definition of patriotism which does not 
identify it with a narrow nationalism or 
fail to give due credit to the sacrifice of 
those who have served their country in 
war. It points out that if patriotism is a 
maintenance of national standards, it 
should now be remembered that the Kel- 
logg Pact is one of this nation’s recognized 
policies. Propaganda methods should be 
avoided, either for peace or for war. The 
aim of the public schools should be ‘‘to 
lead its pupils on a common search for 
facts.”’ 

The chapter on the use of dramatization 
and the two containing bibliography are of 
the greatest value. Mr.-and Mrs. Lo- 
bingier have rendered a great service to 
those who wish to educate for peace. 


G. E. 
Adventuring for Peace and Good- 
will. By Annie Sills Brooks. (Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00.) 


This is an excellent series of ten lessons 
on the theme of its title, planned for a 
junior vacation school. The stories, sug- 
gestions for worship, directions for hand- 
work, plans for friendly service to others, 
would prove useful in any junior depart- 
ment. Ten weeks out of the school year 
given to such a series of lessons would 
be of the greatest worth with any junior 
group. 

The author is superintendent of a junior 
department in a church school in Durham, 
N. C., and has shown great originelity 
and ability in working out special courses 
for juniors. 

G. E. 
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International Understanding is the only road to Peace. 


India Looks to Her Future 


By Oscar MacMillan Buck. (Friendship 
Press. Cloth $1.00, paper, $.60.) 


As always Professor Buck has written 
a thoroughly readable and valuable book 
which holds the interest to the final line. 
First surveying the development of the 
nationalistic feeling for the motherland, 
he traces new and unifying interests 
through education and industry, the divi- 
sion through caste and religion and the 
achievements of the latter, as well as the 
changes slowly occurring in the homes 
and in the lives of India’s women, and the 
influence of Christ on India’s thought. 
Sympathetic and fair, he scrupulously 
avoids taking sides in the present con- 
troversy and presents a balanced picture 
of conditions as they exist to-day. 

In spite of this, indeed rather because of 
it, one feels that he is confronting India’s 
present rather than her future. Professor 
Buck feels that ‘‘the problem of self- 
government is fundamentally not political, 
but ethical. It is a matter of human 
character,’’ and intimates that only 
through Christ can India find true free- 
dom. Granted the ideal, since even Chris- 
tian nations do not meet their political 
problems in that way, one wonders why 
India should be expected to accomplish the 
miracle—and if some of her attitudes are 
not more truly ‘‘Christian’’ than those of 
the Western civilization she fears. One 
ean not help wishing that Professor Buck, 
with his wide knowledge and experience, 
had been willing to risk a prophecy or 
two concerning the road that India is 
about to travel. 

DUG: 


* * 


Oh Those Russians! 

(A contributed review) 
Humanity Uprooted. By Maurice Hin- 
dus. (Jonathan Cape and Harrison 

Smith. $3.50.) 

There are two factors, broadity speaking, 
which determine the worth of a book. 
These are the subject and its execution. 
Quality in either one of these determinants 
will save the work from worthlessness; 
but ‘“‘Humanity Uprooted’’ is endowed 
with signal quality in both. The subject: 
It is Russia, the new Russia, the land 
where the most spectacular experiments 
in human living are being tested. Russia, 
in my opinion, is about the most important 
subject of our time. It is not only an 
exciting theme filled with volcanic emo- 
tions and breath-taking events; it is one of 
tremendous practical import. In Russia 
they are trying out radical theories, new 
ideas, in every field of human life. They 
have set up a new form of government; 

(Continued on page 893) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHAT JAPANESE LEADERS THINK 
ABOUT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In these days when it is being said so 
frequently in this country that religious 
education is the task of the church, it is 
interesting to discover what Japanese 
Christians are thinking about the matter. 

Rev. Clifford Stetson has sent for our 
reading a report of a Seminar at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education, of 
which both the writer, Mr. Junichi Natori, 
and Mr. Stetson have been members. 

The report includes a description of the 
work of Mr. Tamura, forerunner of Jap- 
anese Christian Education, from whose 
book the following is quoted: 

“The Spirit of Christianity’ is the title 
of a famous painting which hangs in the 
Tate Gallery in London. G. F. Watts, the 
artist, has been called the ‘Preacher 
Painter,’’ and this painting is dedicated to 
‘all the churches.’ It is a striking con- 
ception and emphasizes the real spirit of 
Christianity, placing the child at the 
center. 

“The artist passed away in July, 1904, 
at the advanced age of eighty-seven, but 
his work is immortal. It reveals a deep, 
prophetic insight into the final purpose 
of the Christian Gospel. 

“Countless books have been written 
and countless sermons preached during 
the 2000 years since Christ lived and taught 
on earth, with the ultimate aim of Chris- 
tianity as a theme. With a united voice, 
author and preacher assert that Jesus 
came to save sinners, as the chief and only 
aim of his life. Now comes forward the 
artist Watts to refute this claim. His 
painting announces that his highest mis- 
sion was the nurture of the child and loving 
appreciation of the child. In claiming that 
saving adult sinners was his only mission, 
we are looking at one side only of his life 
purpose, which is far more broad and 
lofty. 

“During 2000 years the Christian Church 
has looked on only one side of the work of 
Christ. Happily the day has dawned 
when men are taking a more true and com- 
prehensive view. Emphasizing Christ the 
Saviour, unconsciously we have almost 
forgotten Christ the Shepherd and Teacher. 
We have never dreamed that Jesus loved 
children more than sinners. We need to 
realize that he gave larger thought to 
children than to grown men and women. 
We must read anew Matthew 18:14, 
‘It is not the will of your Father which is 
in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.’ This is Christ’s own word. 
The love of children is the strongest love 
in the heart of the Father. Jesus comes 
to reveal God’s love to us. His own de- 
votion to children is akin to the Father 
heart. 

“Now turn to the canvas on which the 
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GOD, LET ME GIVE 


God, let me be a giver, and not one 
Who only takes and takes unceasingly. 
God, let me give, so that not just my own, 
But other lives as well, may richer be. 


Let me give out whatever I may hold 
Of what material things life may be 
heaping, 
Let me give raiment, shelter, food, or gold, 
If these are, through Thy bounty, in 
my keeping. 


But greater than such fleeting treasure, 
may 
I give my faith and hope and cheerful- 
ness, 
Belief and dreams and joy and laughter 
gay 
Some lonely soul to bless. 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 


artist portrays his idea of ‘The Spirit of 
Christianity.’ Four little children, inno- 
cent and lovely, are the central figures. 
They are the children of God. 

“Child nurture has in a large measure 
been neglected in Christian work in Japan. 
Missionaries and native teachers and 
preachers, lacking a strong conviction 
of the importance of this work for the 
children, have devoted time and money 
to the rescue of hardened sinners. The 
artist Watts drops a dynamite bomb into 
the midst of our easy complacency. It is 
time to awake from our long sleep. One 
of the greatest discoveries of Christianity 
is the discovery of the child. Who was it 
discovered and revealed this child? Christ, 
only Christ. Forward! Forward! The 
battle is before us. If we win the children 
of the world we win the world. The vic- 
tory is within our reach.”’ 

Mr. Natori, writer of the report, thus 
expresses his own conviction: 

“When I was a student of Waseda Uni- 
versity, I traveled all over Japan to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus. I prayed in a small 
cottage of the Aino race in the northern 
part of Japan. I slept with many bar- 
barians in the southern part of Japan. I 
spoke to many people in Korea and Man- 
churia. I also did much road-preaching 
in Tokyo. But I found a Truth from’these 
experiences. Whatisthat? It is Religious 
Education. Now I am not interested in 
evangelical work and emotional preach- 
ing. Religious education is my life work. 
All Japanese children to Christ! Christ to 
all Japanese, children! This is my new 
holy ambition. Oh, the heart of the child! 
This is Jesus’ ‘good ground!’ This is 
the best home of Christianity. This will 
insure the future of Japan and the world.” 

It is good to know that Christian workers 
in Japan see, as we ourselves do, that the 
way to make the world Christian is to edu- 
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cate children and youth in Christian ideals. 
We are grateful to Mr. Stetson for giving 
us the report to read. 
* * 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
BOSTON CONVENTION 


More than one hundred people gathered 
at the Church of the Redemption for the 
opening session of the Convention on Satur- 
day evening. This in spite of the fact that 
many have already sailed for Hurope, 
that others began their vacation from 
church activities on the Monday follow- 
ing the last Sunday in June, and that still 
others went to the beach for the Fourth of © 
July week-end. Bo 

The informal speeches at the Saturday 
evening get-together were a significant {§ 
indication of the growth in interest in re- 
ligious education in our church. Nine or 
ten people spoke, each one telling of some 
achievement of his own school during the 
past year. 

The hospitality of the people of the 
Church of the Redemption and of the 
various committees from the churches of ” 
Greater Boston made all feel heartily =| } 
welcome. 2) 

The Sunday morning service included 
many elements of beauty. The archi- 
tecture of the church, the coloring of the — 
windows, dignity of the service, charm of |} 
the music, the stirring challenge of the |} 
preacher, Rev. G. H. Leining, all conspired ~ | 
to make it an occasion long to be remem- ; 
bered. = 

One hundred and seventy people gath- )/ 
ered for the Sunday evening service, in | 
spite of a terrific thunder shower at just | 
the time for people to come. The worship | 
service in the manner of 1630, directed by if 
Rev. John Brush of Norwood, was most | 
effective. The simplicity and sincerity of | 
the’ service moved the audience, even 
though many elements seemed amusing 4 
to twentieth century eyes and ears. Dr. 
McCollester’s address on ‘‘Three Hundred » 
Years of Religion in America’’ was in- 
teresting in content and scholarly in ex-~ 
pression. 

Actual registration up to Sunday night 
was one hundred and thirteen. Many | 
who attended the church service must | 
have failed to register. Twenty-three | 
ministers were noted at the different | 
sessions. A dozen or more states of the | 
union were represented, from Maine to 


Iowa, from New York to Alabama. 
* * 
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Two valuable books for peace education 
are reviewed this week in the department 
of book reviews. 

ok, 

A doorman in uniform feels just as good 
as a general and looks better and doesn’t |) 
have to worry about how his army is get- 
ting along.—Life. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Sidney Willis of Bidde- 
ford, Maine, called at Headquarters 
Wednesday, July 2. 


)) Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister 

of the First Universalist Church of Roch- 
ester, New York, and Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 
minister of the First Parish Church of 
Malden, are attending the summer session 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 


Rev. C. F. McIntire, after a pastorate 
of seven years in North Orange, Mass., 
has tendered his resignation, effective 
with the end of the coming September. 
Mr. MclIntire is completing forty-four 
years of continuous service in the minis- 
try of our church. He has purchased a 
place in Chelsea, Vermont, and will re- 
move there upon completing his work in 
North Orange. 


| Professor Arthur Rudman, who has 

§ been serving as pastor of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church in Springfield, Mass., will 
close his service with that church with the 
beginning of September. After supplying 
the pulpit for a period, Professor Rudman 
has been the regular minister of the church 
during the past year. 


Rey. Gordon C. Reardon, who has been 
serving as pastor at Saugus, Mass., up to 
| July first, has been engaged as regular 
minister for a year from the first of Sep- 

_ tember. 


On June 29, Rev. John B. Reardon of 
Rockport, Mass., had a Parish Encourage- 
ment Day. The purpose was to put new 
heart into the enterprise at Rockport and 
_ to send it triumphantly into the new year. 


Rev. Ernest Carritt of Peabody, Mass., 
_ is now in London, England, where he will 
preach on one or two Sundays. Then he 
will push across to Russia to have a peek 
_ at the Soviet government and its work. 


Mr. Harry Welsh and Miss Irene V. 
Kahakalou of St. Botolph St., Boston, 
were united in marriage on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 5, by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
_D. D., at his home in Brookline. 


Georgia 


Canon.—Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
pastor. We have preaching services twice 
a month, with Sunday school and Y. P. 
C. U. every Sunday, with a resident pas- 
tor who has established her home in Canon. 
On Sunday, May 18, the pastor preached 
the baccalaureate sermon for the graduat- 

ing class of the high school. the first time 
in many years, if ever, that service had 
been performed by a Universalist minis- 
ter. The result seemed to be satisfactory 
to all, and the heavens did not fall. Chil- 
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and Interests 


dren’s Sunday was observed with a special 
program, each class in the Sunday school, 
from the oldest to the youngest, contribut- 
ing something to the program, and a 
generous Friendship offering was given. 
The great grand daughter of Rev. J. M. 
Bowers, for many years pastor of the 
Canon church and editor of the Uni- 
versalist Herald, was brought by her par- 
ents from Athens for christening. On 
Wednesday, June 25, the pastor performed 
the wedding service for a granddaughter 
of this same Rev. J. M. Bowers at her 
home in Lavonia, Ga. August 7-10 we 
are entertaining the Georgia State Conven- 
tion, and we sorely need the help of our 
brother ministers. Who will come and 
help us? You will enjoy it, and we shall 
appreciate it. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The Mission Circle held an all- 
day session at the May meeting. Much 
work was accomplished for the Sea Coast 
Mission. A dinner was served by the 
committee in charge. The usual business 
session was held in the afternoon with the 
president, Mrs. Ashley A. Smith, presid- 
ing. The State Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union was held at our 
church May 23-25 inclusive. It was 
said to be one of the most inspiring and 
enjoyable sessions ever held by the union. 
The drive to the Hersey Retreat at Sandy 
Point was a feature of the Bangor Union’s 
hospitality. We are justly proud of our 
young people, who put their best efforts 
into the contest and succeeded in win- 
ning the Harold Sweet cup. The Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, state president, 
delivered the sermon at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. Much credit is due Miss Ruth 
Jordan, president of our Union, for so 
capably directing the entertainment of the 
convention, and also to her father, Mr. 
Fred Jordan of the Jordan Printing Com- 
pany, for gratuitously supplying and print- 
ing the convention programs. On Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, June 15, twelve children 
were christened at the morning service. 
Vacation parties for the Hersey Retreat 
were booked in June, each party being 
made up of not more than thirty people, 
including mothers and children, who are 
given free of expense one week’s vacation 
at this seaside resort during July. Ser- 
vices at the church and school closed for 
the summer June 22, and will be resumed 
September 7. Dr. Smith delivered the 
sermon at the Central Maine Universalist 
Rally, held at Camp Benson, Me., June 
29, and our church choir furnished music 
for the occasion. Dr. Smith and family 
will spend a part of the summer vacation 
at their camp at Holbrook’s Pond, East 
Holden, Me. 


Massachusetts 

Leominster.—Rey. Isabella S. Macduff 
completed her work in this church on June 
29, closing a pastorate of twelve years. 
Her final sermon was upon ‘‘God’s Can- 
dles.’” This was followed by the com- 
munion. During her last week two de- 
lightful receptions were tefidered Miss 
Macduff. The first, held in the vestry 
of the First Baptist Church, has already 
been reported in the Leader. On Friday 
evening, June 27, a reception was given 
Miss Macduff in her own church. Brief 
addresses were given by Rev. George E. 
Brown of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Rev. Dr. Raymond A. Withey of 
the Methodist church, Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs of the Universalist church, Fitch- 
burg, Mayor Frederic T. Platt and Nathan 
H. Gist. Several selections were given 
by the choir of the church. Gifts of gold 
and other articles were presented on be- 
half of the Ladies’ Circle and the Clara 
Barton Guild. Resolutions from the 
Ministers’ Association were read, express- 
ing appreciation of Miss Macduff and: 
of her service to her church, to the city, 
and especially to the Leominster Minis- 
ters’ Association. Miss Macduff, after 
attending the national conventions of the 
General Sunday School Association and 
the Young People’s Christian Union in 
Boston, will spend the summer in Maine. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. -Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. At the summer com- 
munion service, June 29, four members 
were received into the church. There al- 
ways seem to be some after Easter waiting 
to take this step. A man and his wife 
were given the rite of Christian baptism 
a month or more ago, and some have 
promised to unite at the fall communion. 
The union services during July and August 
with our neighbors, Plymouth and Union 
Congregational Churches, will be held the 
first three Sundays in July with us. Rev. 
Clarence J. Cowing of Gloucester ex- 
changed with our pastor July 6, and Dr. 
James F. Albion of Provincetown will ex- 
change with him July 20. On July 13 Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose of Boston will be the 
preacher. Dr. Tomlinson is spending the 
summer in Worcester, owing to his pro- 
posed winter vacation on the world cruise. 
He will take some of the August services 
at Hardwick, Mass., and preach at the 
union service in Lynn August 31. Our 
church is looking forward to the coming of 
Donald B. F. Hoyt as the assistant pastor 
Sept. 1, and his ordination in our church 
Sunday, Sept. 14. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The campaign for “10 per cent 
increase in everything this year’’ produced 
results that were most gratifying. Six of 
the organizations of the parish increased 
their active membership 10 per cent or 
more. The morning congregations in- 
creased 14 per cent, the pledged income of 
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the church 40 per cent, and the church 
membership 19 per cent. This means that 
our average attendance for the year was 
266, that the total income amounted to 
nearly $18,000, and that eighty-five new 
members were received. The church 
school, under the leadership of Miss Ruth 
Drowne, director of religious education, 
enrolled sixty-five new pupils. Through- 
out the year our school was led by an 
efficient corps of teachers, many of whom 
took teacher training courses. The parish 
has been fortunate in receiving gifts from 
loyal and generous friends. Since Sep- 
tember the following permanent gifts 
have been received: a brass chancel cross 
and candlesticks designed by Ralph Adams 
Cram, seven trays of individual com- 
munion cups, two silver bread trays for 
the communion service, and a specially 
designed chair to match the communion 
table. The parish has also received a 
state flag which now hangs in the chancel 
with the national flag, and a tray with 
carafe and goblet for the minister’s use 
in the pulpit. On June 2, Dean John 
Murray Atwood was the preacher and 
told of the needs of the Canton Theological 
School. On June 21, our church school 
enjoyed its annual picnic with nine of the 
other churches in this vicinity. Several 
of our young people and adults are plan- 
ning to attend the various institutes at 
Ferry Beach this summer. The parish 
has taken as its slogan for the coming 
year the reply of the sons of Zebedee to 
Jesus, ‘‘We are able.’’ Our church closed 
on June 29 and will reopen on Sept. 7. 
Lawrence.—Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. Business depression has taken some 
of our people from the city, and death 
has taken eleven of our people since Janu- 
ary last, but some new families have come 
with us, and that helps to fillthe gaps. As 
in other years we have had our usual series 
of afternoon services. The name this year 
was changed from ‘‘vespers’’ to ‘‘Pleasant 
Sunday afternoon services.’’ These were 
held at 4 o’clock on the last Sunday in each 
month from October to March inclusive. 
A series of seven mid-week Lenten ser- 
vices was held with excellent attendance. 
A different speaker came to us each week 
from outside. Twelve new members were 
received into the church at Easter. Seven 
babies were christened on Children’s Day 
and one a week later. Our church organ 
is to be rebuilt and enlarged during the 
summer at a cost. of about $6,000. The 
Florentia Club, a group of over one hun- 
dred young women, has already promised 
$1,000 of the amount, and their money is 
now in the treasury. This same club is 
making plans for an aggressive program 
beginning with the early fall. The Church 
Union and the Mission Circle, other or- 
ganizations of women, have had a success- 
ful year. Our morning attendance, al- 
ways good, has been better than last year. 
Dr. Robbins is now on the twenty-third 
year of his pastorate. We expect to com- 
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plete the payments on the Five Year Pro- 
gram this year. A portion of this money 
goes toward the cost of the Memorial 
Church in Washington. In addition to 
that, however, our people have given 
$600 to pay for the cross in the chancel 
of the Washington Church in memory of 
the late Rev. William E. Gibbs, D. D., for 
twenty-one years the beloved minister of 
the Lawrence church. Our church will 
be closed during July and August while 
the rebuilding of the organ goes on. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. This church is fast gaining 
prestige in the community. The city, 
however, dependent so much upon the 
furniture industry and suffering an in- 
dustrial relapse similar to that of other 
cities in other lines, is feeling a financial 
strain quite keenly. In a small way we 
have experienced this strain. We had to 
make reductions in our rentals to the two 
organizations using our building. We 
propose to put on an Every Friend Can- 
vass in November, the gifts to begin with 
Dec. 1. The outstanding services of this 
quarter just ended were distinguished by 
the presence of Dr. Rhondda Williams, of 
Brighton, England. It was an event of 
great significance to both city and church. 
Fine congregations attended. We propose 
to keep the church open uninterruptedly 
during the summer. The pastor will 
preach during July and during August 
the pulpit will be served by Rev. Earl F. 
Adams of Chicago, pastor of the Irving 
Park Baptist Church. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. On Children’s Sunday the 
children of the school gave a good old- 
fashioned concert. Four children were 
christened. Everybody is busy preparing 
for the annual fair to be held at the 
Woman’s City Club on Tuesday, July 15. 
Mrs. Florence Smith, Mrs. Marion Wood 
and Miss Mabel L. Shedd make up the 
general committee. Everybody in the 
parish has been placed on some committee 
and all are working to make it the best 
affair ever. On Monday, June 23, the 
church opened its summer vacation Bible 
school, with an enrollment of thirty-five 
and six teachers. The school will last for 
four weeks. The graduation exercises will 
take place on Friday, July 18. The 
church will keep open all summer and in- 
vites all who may be in the vicinity to drop 
in and worship with us. We are the 
“church of the open door.”’ 


New York 

Friendship.—Rev. Otis F. Alvord, pas- 
tor. This church, founded in 1854 by 
Rey. F. M. Alvord, father of the present 
pastor, had been closed for a number of 
years, the last year or two of its use being 
as a community church, until in Decem- 
ber, 1928, it was reopened. Since this 
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time regular services have been held - 
every Sunday except in vacation. Owing = 
to deaths and removals few of the former « 


attracted until now the congregations are” 
more than doubled. A Sunday school has 
been organized and on June 22 Chil” 
dren’s Day was observed, the children. 
taking part and two babies christened. 
During the winter the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Universalist church 
united in Sunday evening services, held” 
in each church in its turn, the pastor of 
the entertaining church preaching the ‘| 
sermon and the other pastors assisting. 
A union choir furnished the music. These 4 
services were well attended, our church) 
being filled each time the service was held 
with us. Mrs. Alvord, being also an or—! 
dained minister, has supplied in the pas—| 
tor’s absence and between them Mr. ané 
Mrs. Alvord filled the pulpit of the Baptist 
church for three Sundays during their’ 
pastor’s illness. This year the unior'| 
memorial service, under the auspices of the} 
local patriotic bodies, was held in oun 
church on the evening of May 25, our p 
tor preaching the sermon, the other pas: "| 
tors participating in the service. In addi. ’§ 
tion to the local members, representativ | 
of the patriotic bodies of the neighbori 
villages of Cuba and Belmont were pre 
ent, the congregation completely fillin 
the church. The senior class of our hig 


our pastor as preacher of the baccalaureat| 
sermon June 22. The annual meeting a» 
the Allegany Steuben Association wa?) 
held in Hornell June 15. Eleven mem 
bers of our congregation attended. Nex(| 
year the Association meets with us. Mrs=! | 
Alvord was elected permanent clerk an‘! 
treasurer. Our vacation this year will by’ 
during July. We feel that there is a fu! 
ture for this historic church. 
Southold.—Rey. Abram Conklin, pas 
tor. On Children’s Day five infants wer’) 
christened. A feature of the service wai’ 
the baptism by Rev. Eugene L. Conklift) 
of his grandchild, James Miller. 


* * 


FREE TQ YOU—SOMETHING coon! 


“Speaking of Religion,’ by Dr. Joh() 
van Schaick, Jr., and ‘‘The Genius ral 
American Universalism,’’ by Dean Lee ‘i, 
McCollester, are the two newest pamphl a 
publications of the Publishing Hous») 
“They may be had free for the asking, 
says Mr. Polk. Each in its own we 
answers the questions, ‘“‘Who are Ur], 
versalists?”’? ‘‘What is Universalism” } me 
and ‘‘What has it done and what can it aN 
for this world?” Dr. van Schaick tal! 1 . 
with his ‘‘neighbors’’ about religion, se: Vi 
ting forth simply and clearly and wind é 
becoming modesty the great faith that |) — 
ours. Dean McCollester proclaims tl) 
genius of Universalism to be ‘“‘that of cw L 
ganizing ideas for the advancement i 


general religion, rather than that of or- 
ganizing institutions for its own sectarian 
prosperity.’’ This thesis is maintained in 
the course of a historical review of un- 
usual force and charm. Any minister 
will do himself and his congregation a fa- 
vor by seeing to it that every person on 
the parish list gets a copy of both these 
pamphlets. 
18s di fet Be 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
: (Continued from page 889) 
they are launching the new religion of 
communism; they are inculcating a new 
system of human values; they are setting 
up a new economic system; they are pull- 
ing down the old monuments of custom, 
tearing out the roots of the old institu- 
tions; in every phase of human life they 
are setting up innovations, and obliterat- 
ing the old patterns, the old background, 
the traditional foundations; they are 
testing man’s power to reconstruct him- 
self as this ability has never been tested 
before. Are their efforts going to be suc- 
cessful? Well, that is the point of the 
whole matter. Before many years this 
question can be answered, and it is going 
to be one of the most significant pieces of 
information that humanity has ever re- 
ceived. If the Russian experiment proves 
sound, then we have the Russians to thank 
for giving us this invaluable knowledge 
about human living. If it fails, we have 
them to thank for their noble sacrifice in 
telling us that such ideas are not work- 
able. Whatever the outcome, the world 
is going to learn one of its greatest lessons 
from Russia. Who can afford to be ig- 
norant of this titanic experiment? 

Of course the new Russia is a subject 
which should be treated in many different 
ways. Every specialist should have ac- 
cessible to him a treatment by an expert 
in his field. Russia should be written 
about by experts in the field of education, 
sociology, psychology, ethics, politics and 
history. Maybe the tabloid reader ought 
to have his special edition, too. But there 
Should certainly be a treatise written for 
the layman whose interest is a broadly 
human one. It is this last thing which 
Mr. Hindus has done. And how he has 
_ done it! He is the artist who has given 

us the human portrait of turbulent, as- 

tonishing Russia. And how he has painted 
it! In a style that is unsurpassed for its 
clarity, simplicity, vividness, and majesty. 
_ With a completeness that touches all points 
of the Russian scene. With an intimacy 
that enters our experiences everywhere, 
and takes away that feeling of alienness 
which makes something of the inside of the 
‘peasant, the proletarian, the communist, 
the Cossack, the priest, the youth, the 
intelligentsia, the Jew, the new woman— 
} what these were before the revolution, 
_ What they are now, how they feel toward 
_the present order, and what their future 
seems to hold. Mr. Hindus invariably 
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illustrates the forces at work in Russian 
society with simple, concrete pictures, 
thus keeping his work always a canvas in 
natural colors. He is unusually equipped 
to perform his task, for he is a Russian 
Jew and an American citizen, having come 
to this country when fourteen years of age. 
This places him in a position to understand 
both his subject and his readers. And as 
he is gifted with superb powers of literary 
portrayal, we can understand how it has 
been possible for him to give such a 
praiseworthy translation of contemporary 
Russia to the flabbergasted American 
layman. We owe him thanks for one of 
the most interesting, instructive and 
beautiful of recent books. 
Hugh S, Tigner. 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST 
INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 866) 

Chattanooga, Tenn., representing the 
Woman’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion; Miss Lee Greene Gulley, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., representing the Shinn Me- 
‘morial Church; Rev. John C. Petrie, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., representing the American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. J. M. Ras- 
nake, Superintendent of the Georgia State 
Convention; Rev. George C. Boorn, Su- 
perintendent of the Kentucky State Con- 
vention; Dr. Harold Marshall, Manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 

Eleven students were in attendance, 
coming from Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, and people from the local 
congregation attended some of the lectures. 

The mornings were devoted to study 
and lectures. Mr. Petrie, who was to 
lecture on ‘‘Growing a Christian World,’’ 
after delivering one lecture was called 
away, and so the Institute was deprived 
of his services. Mr. Boorn delivered a 
series of interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses on ‘“‘The Old Testament.’’ Miss 
Bonner gave instructions on ‘‘Young 
People’s Methods.’’ Miss Slaughter’s sub- 
ject was ‘‘Dramatization and Pageantry.’’ 
Miss Gulley discussed ‘“‘Musiec and Its 
Values.”’ Mrs. Rowlett’s subject was “‘A 
Cloud of Witnesses.’’ 

Rev. J. M. Rasnake occupied the pul- 
pit the first Sunday morning and spoke 
on “The Abundant Life.’’ Also he and 
Mr. Boorn addressed the Institute and 
congregation on Sunday evening. Dr. 
Harold Marshall addressed the Institute 
on Friday evening, speaking on ‘‘The 
Industrial Situation,’’ also on Saturday 
morning, speaking on ‘‘SSome Denomina- 
tional Problems.’’ In addition he deliv- 
ered an inspiring and helpful address to a 
large gathering at the banquet on Satur- 
day evening, and preached a masterly ser- 
mon to the congregation on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Devotional services were held each 
morning by different members of the facul- 
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ty and students of the Institute. The 
Dixieville Union held services, under the 
direction of Miss Bonner, each evening, 
and different students conducted these 
services. Of these services one was held 
on Signal Mountain, one on Sunset Rock of 
Lookout Mountain and the others at the 
church. On two of these occasions Mr. 
Boorn and Dr. Rowlett delivered inspira- 
tional talks. 

The entertainment consisted of sight- 
seeing trips to Chickamauga Park, Look- 
out Mountain, Signal Mountain, Cameron 
Hill, Winnapesauka Lake and FlIntstone. 
There were two evening entertainments, 
a play, “Sweet Mamma,” given by the 
local union, and a pageant, ‘“‘The Making 
of the Flag,’”’ given by the class in drama- 
tization under the direction of Miss 
Slaughter. 

Ladie Rowlett. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Presviously reported ............ 1,530 
Standime+Stone what. esas ene 1 
ROWAN ave Bawa wee see. ate cee 12 
New York, Washington Heights .. 2 


peyen Springs, N.C. 22% tasks a: oe 1 
Worcester, Mass., First .......... 4 
Warising/Milchatwe Wdaiia coe srebere's 5 
New Bedford, Mass. 2 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 266. Towanda, 


Pa.,17. Standing Stone, Pa.,10. South- 
old, N. Y., 5. New York, Washington 
Heights, 1. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 


Lawrence, Mass., 8. 
Friendship, N. Y., 2. Yarmouth, Me., 2. 
Canon, Ga., 1. Auburn, N. Y., 1. New 
Bedford, Mass., 2. Westbrook, Maine, 


4 Stafford; Ct:, 4. 


15. Lowell, Mass., Grace, 5. Bangor, 
Maine, 12. Total, 355. 
* * 


IMPROVEMENTS AT CAMP HILL 


On May 24 Governor Bibb Graves laid 
the corner-stone of a new administration 
building for the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute at Camp Bill, Ga. It will cost 
$50,000, and the money has been given by 
the state of Alabama as a compliment to 
the work. A large crowd, perhaps a 
thousand persons, attended the laying of 
the corner-stone. A barbecue dinner was 
served, and it was perhaps the greatest 
day in the history of the institute. 

A friend, whose name can not now be 
given, has presented the school with $50,- 
000 in cash for a boys’ dormitory. The 
building will be erected near the adminis- 
tration building, and in many ways will 
be a companion building to the state build- 
ing. The alumni are erecting a gym- 
nasium costing eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars. It is hoped that all of these build- 
ings will be completed the first of June, 
1931. 
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Notices 
MURRAY GROVE 
: Program for 1930 
July 19. Opening for guests. 
July 20. Sermon by Rev. Charles Elsworth Petty. 
July 26. Stereopticon Lecture, Rev. Thomas 


Edward Potterton, D. D. 


July 27. Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 
Aug. 8. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 


by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 

Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 


Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Ammnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association. 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 

Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 


ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept.1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W.N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 


Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
Aug. 30. Masquerade. 
Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept.1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 
* * 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—<Aug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
toom; rates for children vary according to age. 

Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 

* x 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 

x * 
UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
duly 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays. 
The Universalist contingent will be Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 29 
and July 13, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 3 p.m. It will also be open week 
days from 9to1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. 

x * 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., is the preacher July 


13; Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churehes, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-President of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
* 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Ohio Fellowship Committee will 
be held in Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, at 4 
p. m., July 14, for the examination of Roscoe Arthur 
Walters as co his fitness for ordination. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
a} 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


May 26, 1930, canceled the lay license of Stanley 
P. Newhall. 

June 23, 1930, granted a letter of license to Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. 

Renewed the license of Donald G. Lothrop, as of 
April 29, 1930. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Stephen H. 
Roblin, D. D., to Ontario, Canada. 

Accepted Rev. George L. Mason on letter of trans- 
fer from Vermont. 

Noted the ordination of Lawrence W. Abbott at 
Grove Hall, on June 8, 1930. The fellowship of 
this Convention was conferred by Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D. 

Noted the acceptance by New Hampshire of the 
transfer of Rev. Walter A. Tuttle. 

Noted with sincere regret the death of Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D. D., on May 27, 1930, and Rev. Doris 
A. Swett on June 23, 1930. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
ee 


MURRAY GROVE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The chairman of the Murray Grove Birthday 
party wishes to extend a cordial invitation to the 
many friends of the Grove that can not be reached 
by card, and hopes to see or hear from them. 

Hattie E. Miller, Chairman. 
me 


FERRY BEACH PROGRAM 


Y. P. C. U. Institute, July 12-19. Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs and Miss Ethel Hughes, deans. Courses 
by Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs and 
Miss Ethel Hughes. Miss Wilhelmina Koopman 
will be in charge of recreation. In addition to In- 
stitute programs there will be tennis, swimming, 
dancing, Old Orchard Night, Ferry Beach Follies 
and presentation of a play, ‘‘The Valiant.’ 

Sunday School Institute, July 19-20. Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle and Rev. Weston A. Cate, deans. 
Courses by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle and Rey. Weston 
A. Cate. There will be camp-fires on the beach, 
parties in Rowland Hall, out-of-door sports, Stunt 
Night, the Annual Minstrel Show, the Ferry Beach 
Fair and other features. 

W.N. M. A. and Camp Cheery Week, July 26- 
Aug. 2. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle dean. Miss H. 
Eola Mayo will lead Camp Cheery. Courses by 
Rev. Isabella Macduff, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. This week appeals 
especially to W. N. M. A. members and Clara 
Barton Guild girls, for whom Camp Cheery is oc- 
ganized. 

Ministers’ Week, Aug. 2-9. Special Ferry Beach 
Week for ministers and their families. Dr. Lee’S. 
McCollester will conduct the worship services. 
Courses by Dr. John Murray Atwood, Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. 


Older Y. P. C. U. Week, Aug. 9-16. Older young ~ 
people will find an interesting program for this 
week especially designed to fill their desires and — 
needs. 

August 30-Closing Day. 

Opening Week, July 7-12. 

s 6 


MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the — 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and ~ 
not to Miss Spencer of New York as advertised on ~ 
blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to © 
the above address till July 17, after that date to. j 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. | 


Obituary 


Isaac J. Baughman 


Dr. Isaac J. Baughman, aged seventy-eight, died — 
Tuesday, June 10, at his home, in Springfield, Ohio, ~ | 
after an illness of eight years with paralysis. He 
practised medicine at West Richfield, Ohio, many — 
years. He was a member of the First Universalist — 
Church, and of the Masonic Lodge. He leaves a | 
wife, Mrs. Mary A. Baughman, two children, and 
two grandchildren. q 

Burial took place at Rosehill Memorial Park. 


Mrs. George Bumpus 


Mary A. Albee was born in East Machias, Maine, >| 
June 10, 1847, the daughter of David R. and Eliza-_ 
beth Longfellow Albee. She died at her home, 
where she had resided for forty years, in Auburn, 
Maine, April 19, 1930, after a lingering illness of 
several months, during which time she was cared) | 
for by. members of the immediate family with much) | 
devotion. She married George Bumpus at Hebron,” 
Maine, sixty-two years ago. They came to fe t 
burn in 1871. She united with the Elm St. Uni 
versalist Church April 29, 1886, during the pasto: 
ate of the late Rev. Charles Hayden. While in. | 
health and without the infirmities of age she was a } 
very active worker and loyal member in her church... § 
This devotion continued when the natural limita-- 
tions of age came on and abided until the end. i ! 

She is survived by her husband, two sons, Harry® | 
Bumpus of Auburn, Stephen Bumpus of Everett. | 
Mass., an aged brother, Nathan Albee of Machiasi, 
ten grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. — 

The funeral services were conducted by the pas:~ 
tor, Rev. M. S. Hill, assisted by Rev. C. E. Brooks: | 
pastor of the Methodist Episecpal Church at Rum= a 
ford Falls, Maine, a nephew of Mr. Bumpus. Manyy | 
flowers were silent testimonials of her abundany 
friendships and fellowships. 3 


CHURCH PEWS. riercord Church 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm woo! 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, an! 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, } 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Conrs.| 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


‘Church Furniture 


j THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
#! 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Church Pews 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
Boston 
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with vacuum cleaners. They say they 
have appointments to give demonstra- 
tions.”’ 

Mistress: ‘Yes, I sent for them. Put 
them in different rooms and tell them to 
get busy.?’— Humorist (London). 
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Captain Smiff: “Sergeant Bjones, don’t 
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feet high.’’—Pathfinder. 
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